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QUEENS GOING BACK TO OLD HIVES. never flown; yet all that can possibly fly go back to 
wAwD mabahet! wows ti dene waee des where they were taken from, although never hav- 
: é ; | ing seen the outside of the hive before. How is it 
N page 530 of GLEANINGS for July, 1888,5.C. done? Why, they simply follow those back which 
Perry tells us about a queen just hatched knowthe way. In case of the pig spoken of by the 
going back to the hive from which she was editor,it would have been easy to account for its 
taken some two hours before, and killing the | getting back home had an older brother or sister 
queen which he left there. In the foot-notes been taken along with it, who had traveled over 
at the end of this item by friend P., the editor the road several times before, as was done in the 
seems to think that P. has made a mistake, and case of this queen spoken of. In my many experi- 
that the queen he found there wasathird queen. mentsin making nuclei I have had young queens 
Now, I have every reason to believe that friend P. and bees return many times, where any older bees 
was perfectly correct in his conclusions, for I have | went with them; but where making them by the 
had several queens just hatched return to the par- | caged-frame-of-brood plan, when no other bees 
ent hive in just the way this one did, so I know went with them except those hatched inside the 
what I affirm. In the first place, the incident spok- cage, I never knew of a single bee returning. no 
en of by friend P.is one of those cases where the matter how old they were when let loose from the 
queen was kept back in the cell, being fedinthe cage, although while changing them from the cage 
cell till she was strong enough to fly, so of course | to the hive I have had nearly every one of the bees 
could fly as well as any of the bees; otherwise she | and the queen take wing. 
could not get back, for, as I have said before in | HONEY FROM HARD MAPLES. 
these columns, no queen ever flies as soon as she is On page 563, of July 15th GLEANINGS, Mrs. Chad- 
ready to hatch, doing so only when held inthe cell dock gives just my experience about bees working 
by the bees for some little length of time after she on hard maples. If bees ever get any honey to 
is mature. “ But,’ says one, “how did the queen store in their honey-sacs, I have never been able 
get back, even if she could fly ?”’ There was noth- | to find it, and I have looked and studied along this 
ing to hinder her doing this, any more than there | line of honey-producing more closely than along 
is to hinder all of the young bees, that can fly, re- any other line. We are told nearly every year of 
turning to the parent hive, as they always will bees getting honey from the hard maples, and I 
when making nuclei by taking frames of brood had hoped that my turn to find bees so getting 
from colonies having a laying queen, as nearly honey would come next; but after killing several 
every bee-keeper experiences sooner or later who bees each year during many years, while at work 
tries to make nuclei in this way, without shutting onthe hard maple, and always finding their honey- 
up the bees for 24 hours or longer. In such mak- | sac empty, I have come to the conclusion that 
ing of nuclei, probably half of the bees taken have | there was a mistake somewhere. Willow, of sever- 
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al kinds, blossoms just when the maples do, and 
bees caught on the willows showed their sacs well 
filled with honey in nearly every instance. These 
honey-laden bees were found going into the hive 
with those having pollen from the maple; and as 
the maples were roaring with bees all of the time, 
while scarce a hum was heard in the willows, it 
would be very easy to suppose that the honey came 
from the maples, had I not tested the matter so 
thoroughly. It is well known by all close observ- 
ers, that, when there is much noise made near and 
about any plant or tree, by the bees, they are not 
getting much honey; for when there is a profuse 
honey-yield the bees are. not on the wing much, 
but, on the contrary, are standing still on the flow- 
ers, sucking up the honey. Pass under:a tree 
where the bees are getting pollen, and you will 
hear a continuous roar, for the reason that the bee 
is on the wing much of the time while packing the 
pollen on its legs. I have only to pass under a tree 
on which the bees are at work, to tell whether that 
tree is yielding much honey or not. 

HONEY IN THE BROOD-NEST, INSTEAD OF IN 

SECTIONS. 

By turning to page 58 of the same number of 
GLEANINGS, and reading the first paragraph under 
“Our Own Apiary,” the reader wil! notice what 
condition the bees were in at the ‘Home of the 
Honey-Bees,” at the time of year when I always 
endeavor to have every available cell in my hives 
filled with brood. No hive ought to be in the con- 
dition there described during the fore part of the 
honey-harvest; and if it is allowable to get so, it 
will give the same results nearly every time that the 
bees will not go into the sections, the same as we 
are told that they did not. Even if the season is 
poor, the first honey should go into the sections, 
if the bees do not store more than three or four 
pounds during the season. The brood-chamber to 
no hive should be larger at that time of the year 
than is actually required to hold the brood; for all 
bees, especially the Italians, are prone to store hon- 
ey in the brood-chamber in preference to the sec- 
tions, if the queen does not have it occupied with 
brood when the honey season commences; and if 
they have room to store thirty or forty pounds in 
the brood-chamber they will very likely not go into 
the boxes at all. Ihave often noticed, that, if the 
bees start to storing in the brood-chamber to any 
great extent before entering the sections, such 
colonies will be unprofitable as far as section hon- 
ey is concerned. For this reason I take away all 
combs, not occupied with brood, from the colony I 
am to put sections upon. Dummies or division- 
boards are used to take the place of the broodless 
combs taken away; and thus when the bees get to 
storing surplus honey it must go into the sections, 
as they have nowhere else to put it. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1888. 

Your explanation as to how a young 
queen may find her old home, under circum- 
stances related by 8S. C. Perry, seems very 
reasonable ; and in the absence of a better 
one, we are ready to accept it. In your 


reference to the statement in Our Own 
Apiary, you seem to forget the difference in 
locality. You say, “ No hive ought to be in 
the condition there described, during the 
fore part of the honey harvest.” The italics 
are ours. Our main honey-flow, beginning 
about June 15, tapers off about the 15th of 


July. Your honey-flow commences, if we 
are correct, later, but just how much later 
we do not remember. When we said, on 
page 585, that ‘‘ the brood-nests of our colo- 
nies were about two-thirds full,’ we meant 
honey, not brood. Perhaps we did not make 
this clear; but if you will follow the con- 
text a little further we think you will see 
that this was our meaning. At the begin- 
ning of our harvest, or, rather, just before, 
every colony had almost every frame filled 
with brood (see page 407). With the L. 
frame werarely have every available cell fill- 
ed. Two-thirds of the space is occupied 
with brood; and the rest, a border next to 
the top, is filled with honey, if there is any. 
Butin the case in point, only two-thirds of 
aie: space was filled with honey, not 
rood. 





A. I. ROOT. 
HIS BOYHOOD, AND SOME OF HIS EARLY HOBBIES. 








FEW days ago we received a letter 
from Chas. Dadant, saying that he 
had sent an electrotype of a portrait 
engraving of A. I. Root, from his new 
book now about completed. He also 

suggested the propriety of inserting the 
same in the next issue of GLEANINGS, by 
way ofa pleasant surprise to the personage 
represented, on his return from his West- 
ern tour. 

A few mys ago, when the revision of 
Langstroth’s book was in ibe geo at the 
request of the revisers a photo was sent; 
this was then placed in the hands of a 
German, one of the finest wood-engravers 
in the world. Although I do not consider 
the reproduction as natural as an Ives 
would have been, yet for a wood-cut the 
likeness is quite faithful to the photograph, 
which was taken some six or seven years ago. 
Since this time some of the marks of ad- 
vancing years have begun to manifest them- 
selves upon his face and hair. 

A. I. Root was born in a log house about 
two miles north of his present business 
Rank He was a very frail child, and his 
ather had little hopes of raising him, al- 
though the neighbors assured him that his 
wife would not let him die. As he grew 
older his taste for mechanics and gardening 
became apparent. Among his early hob- 
bies were poultry, windmills, clecks, elec- 
tricity, chemistry, etc. He did not take 
kindly to feeding pigs, or, for that matter. 
Lyme sing farmwork, although he took par- 
ticular ne oy in gardening. One of the 
jobs which he disliked was churning. Ac- 
cordingly, to appease his mechanical turn 
of mind, and at the same time relieve him- 
self if an irksome task, he constructed a 
windmill. This was attached tothe churn, 
and the latter, in obedience to the wind, 
soon converted the cream into butter. At 
the early age of 18 he became so enthusias- 
tic on the subject of chemistry and electrici- 
ty that he started out on a lecturing-tour 
with a fully equipped apparatus of his own 
construction. Such an undertaking on the 
art of a mere boy was rather unusual, but 
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the wake of most other boys—indeed, he 
was even called peculiar. In spite of dif- 
ticulties and in spite of discouragements, 
he electrified his audiences, who sometimes 
complimented him, and at other times were 
disposed to make fun when his experiments 
did not turn out just as he told them they 
would. About this time be engaged the 
services of one Samuel Bates, who acted 
as an assistant, door-tender, etc. In one 


of their journeys from one town to another | 
it became necessary for them, as_ they | 


thought, to ford a stream. Young Root de- 
clared that the water was too deep, and in- 
sisted upon unloading the apparatus from 
the wagon, which he did. Bates declared 
that it was perfectly safe, and accordingly 
the two, with the horse, began to ford the 
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cuniarily, it gave him an insight into hu- 
man nature which doubtless has been of 
great value to him in his subsequent life. 
Nor was this the only course in the study of 
human nature in hisearly experience. It so 
happened that there was a country school 
(one of the pioneer style), which no teacher 
had been able to teach peat gy a whole 
term. The big boys had boasted that they 
_ could “lick and put out any teacher” the 
directors might send, and heretofore they 
were successful in carrying out the fullest 
intent of their boasts. The last teacher, a 
college graduate, after being forcibly ejected 
from the building, cried because the boys 
wouldn’t let him in again. When a young 
man of slight figure in the person of A. I. 
Root, applied for this school, the directors 





AMOS IVES ROOT. 


stream. They very soon got beyond their 
depth, and the horse, impeded py the wag- 
on, sank; and Bates, not being able toswim, 
went down likewise. Amos, who had _ ac- 
quired the art, swam for the shore till he 
could swim no longer. With presence of 
mind he sank down and crawled toward the 
bank until out of the water. Having first 
emptied the water from his lungs he called 
for help, and then pushed a rail out to a 
point where the receding ripple showed his 
friend had just gone down, never to return 
alive. This was not the first instance in 
which Mr. Root saved his life by swimming. 
he second time was from the waters of the 
Ohio River. 

_ While these tours among the people in the 
interest of science, did not enrich him pe- 


accepted him. I can assign no reason for 
such acceptance, in the light of former ex- 
perience, unless it was the wiry appearance 
and the determined face of the new appli- 
cant. Every thing went well foratime in 
the school; but finally one or more of the 
big boys contrived to create a disturbance. 
The result was, the new teacher was over- 

wered by one of the brute forces. The 
atter called out, ‘‘ Come on, boys, let’s put 
him out.” A. I. Root has a terrible temper 
when aroused. Now furious, with an al- 
most superhuman effort he flung his burly 
opponent over, and, before he could recover 
himself, placed his foot upon his throat and 
demanded of him to lie still or suffer the 
consequences. Young Root then asked the 
other boys if they were ready to obey. Or- 
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der was restored, and the burly fellow aft- 
erward became one of his best om. Be- 
sides this, the teacher received the praise of 
the directors. 

The next hobby of A. I. Root was clock 
work and jewelry. ety. learned the 
trade he decided to go into business. Ac- 
cordingly he went toa friend and asked him 
if he would loan him a sum of money for a 
certain length of time. This friend gave 
him some advice which he has been glad of 
ever since. It was this: He would loan him 
the money if he wished, but he would ad- 
vise him to work his way up into business. 
Unlike most boys, the embryo business man 
accepted the latter, and his success in busi- 
ness life proves the wisdom of the advice. 
Shortly after engaging in the jewelry busi- 
ness he was married (in 1861) to Miss Susan 
Hall. Imbued with a natural love for his 
work, and endowed with almost ceaseless 
energy and push, his business began to 
prosper. Ere long in the providences of 
time, a new rootlet sprang forth, of which 
I am told the parent branch was exceeding- 
ly proud. That was in 1862, and the boy, 
now a man grown, sometimes signs himself 
Ernest. The business continued to prosper 
until A. I. Root & Co. were among the 
largest manufacturing jewelers in the coun- 
try. From 200 to 500 dollars in coin were 
weekly made into chains and rings. The firm 
employed sometbing over adozen men and 
girls in the manufacture of gold and silver 
rings, chains, ete. In 1865 his daughter 
Maude, now Mrs. J. T. Calvert, was born into 
the family. It was about this time that the 
first swarm passed over his jewelry estab- 
lishment. As this, together with his other 
bee-keeping experience, is fully given in the 
Introduction to the A B C, I omit it. 


About this time he began to write for the 
American Bee Journal, under the very sug- 
gestive and appropriate nom de plume of 
** Novice.’ In these papers, as some of the 
old veterans will remember, he recounted 
some of his failures and some of his success- 
es with bees. The articles seemed to take 
well, and, in the due course of time, so 
many inquiries came in that he resolved to 
start a quarterly bee-journal, entitled 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. NO sooner 
was the first issue put forth than he deter- 
mined to make his little journal a monthly. 
Very soon after, the manufacture of bee- 
keepers’ supplies was begun in connection 
with the jewelery business. With the 
windmill asa motive power, and a buzz-saw, 
‘** Novice,” with the occasional assistance of 
the writer, made Simplicity hives. Some- 
times the wind wouldn’t blow and orders 
had to wait. I well remember on several 
occasions of getting up in the night when a 
breeze started up, to “help pa” saw the 
boards. I holding one end while he managed 
the other. As orders began to come it was 
thought a foot-power buzz-saw would do 
what the wind would not. A Barnes was 
ordered, and wind and foot power were 
made to answer for a while. To makea 
long story short, the supply-business contin- 
ued to grow at such arate that a little en- 
gine was ordered. This likewise was inad- 
equate, and finally it was found necessary 





to engage a night force and run night 
and day. Things continued thus for a 
couple of seasons, when the jewelry 
business and the building ‘‘ up town ”’ was 
sold (1877), and in its stead another larger 
was erected near the depot. This is shown 
on the first page of the A BC of Bee Culture. 
As the subsequent growth of his business is 
already given fully in the Introduction of 
the work just mentioned, I omit it here also. 

In business matters he is prompt and de- 
cisive. Goods by return train, and corres- 
pondence by return mail, is hisconstant aim, 
although at times such promptness has been 
physically impossible, for reasons I will not 
mention. An array of complications often 
arises in business, but his decision is always 
ge t and final. Withremarkable celerity 
1e will grasp an idea or the gist of an article. 
The rapidity with which he will transmit 
his thoughts on paper is no less remarkable. 
He will usually dictate four pages of solid 

rinted matter (like this, for instance), in 
little over an hour, and that, too, through 
interruptions which he permits of clerks ply- 
ing him with business questions. While he 
is attending to his other business the sten- 
ographer transcribes his thoughts with a 
type-writer. Sometimes I think more delib- 
eration in dictating might be to his advan- 
tage ; but he hasn’t the time nor strength. 

His activity is almost ceaseless, and his 
energy often goes beyond the proper limits 
of strength. He rises early in the morning, 
and from that time on till bedtime he is 
“constantly on the go.” 1 have often de- 
sired to see him sit on a hitching-post and 
‘* take it a little easy just for two minutes,” 
but he never has accorded me the pleasure, 
and it is not at all likely he ever will. He 
says he would “‘rather wear out than rust 
out ;” but if the good Lord wills, he will do 
neither just yet. 

To rest, in the sense of inactivity, is out of 
the question. That this constant activity, 
and the wear and worry of a large wholesale 
and retail business, has necessitated rest, 
his ill health plainly shows. Young blood, 
in the personages of J. T. Calvert, Mr. J. 8. 
Warner, your humble servant, and others, 
has, within the last three or four years, very 
materially lightened his labors; and for the 

ast five weeks, during his absence they 
ave assumed the entire responsibility. 


Besides the two older children, are Con- 
stance, Caddie, and, last of all, Huber. 
This sketch would be incomplete were I to 
omit mention of the many ways that his 
faithful wife has helped him, in her own 
quiet, unassuming way,to bear up under 
his self-imposed tasks ; nor should I forget 
to lay some of the credit to his good old 
mother, who still survives. It was she who 
gave him his early Christian instruction, 
and who prayed for him many years before 
he gave his heart to God. 

Some things concerning the life of Mr. 
Root I have omitted, because they have 
been given before. But I must confess, 
I have not been porepeiaeny modest in 
writing up the facts. have simply told 
them from the standpoint of another man’s 
son. Without making any apology, I will, 
therefore, sign myself ERNEST. 
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THE HONEY EXHIBIT AT THECOLUM-| 


BUS CENTENNIAL. 
DR. A. B. MASON TELLS SOMETHING ABOUT IT. 


RIEND ROOT: 
scribe the cut of a portion of the ‘‘ Centennial 
Honey Exhibit” at Columbus, from Sept. 4th 
to Oct. 19tb last, it may be well to say that the 
officers of the Ohio Centennial Exposition at 

my request, and according to a plan I furnished, 
erected a building 36 x 60 feet for the purpose of 
displaying honey and the appliances of the apiary. 
At each side of the building was a platform raised 
two feet from the ground, and made seven feet 
wide. In the center of the building was another 
platform, raised six inches, and eight feet wide, 
reaching to within about seven feet of the ends of 
the building. At each end of the building was a 
narrow raised platform, two feet high and eight 


In order to intelligibly de- | 


sticks out by his knee. We all regretted that we 
didn’t have that new carpet put down before the In- 
ternational Convention paid us that visit on the 5th 
of Oct. It made every thing in the building look 
very much nicer. Even the exhibitors looked and 
felt better. 

I hardly know how to describe the picture, for it 
will be utterly impossible to give a correct idea of 
the exhibit from it; but I think I can safely say that 


| the most important and valuable part of the picture 


is at the left, sitting on the wheelbarrow; and if 
that part of it was as good as some of the other 
parts, your readers would at once recognize the 
familiar face of Dr. C. C. Miller. I'm sure I don’t 
know what “ever possessed him”’ to sit off in one 
corner like that, unless it was his—his—his—extreme 
modesty. P. Benson, on page 24, of GLEANINGS for 
1887, informs us that “1 inevitable acemupenny- 
ment of troo grateness is modesty.” 


A PARTIAL VIEW OF THE APIARIAN EXHIBIT AT THE COLUMBUS CENTENNIAL. 


feet long. Under the front edge of the side plat- 
forms, the space was boarded up, and doors were 
put in, so as to furnish a safe place to store the box- 
es, etc., that the exhibitors brought their honey in. 

Between the side and central platforms were 
passageways, seven feet wide, and the ground in 
these passageways was eovered with old tan-bark. 
The bark became so nearly worn out by the thou- 
sands on thousands of feet that walked on it, that, 
during the next to the last week of the exposition, 
one evening after the people had stopped visiting 
the building my son Lyman and myself took one of 
A. |. Root’s wheelbarrows and wheeled enough nice 
new sawdust to give the passageways a nice new 
clean carpet that added very materially to the beau- 
ty and attractiveness of the display. Dr. ©. C. Mil- 
ler can be seen sitting on the wheelbarrow at the 
left of the picture. All that can be seen of the 
wheelbarrow is a portion of one of the handles that 


At the right of the picture may be seen a part ofa 


man's hat and face. This man stands in one of the 
passageways that run the length of the building and 
separate the exhibit of supplies on the middle plat- 
form from the exhibits of honey on the further side 
of the building on the raised platform. 

In the center of the low platform, and extending 
from the end to the wheelbarrow on which Dr. Mil- 
ler is sitting, is a long wide table covered with cloth. 
The table was “ made to order”’ in a few minutes by 
your Mr. Whipple, Mr. Will Turner, and my son Ellis. 
I furnished the table-cloth, and ‘the boys’’ soon 
had things arranged in ‘‘apple-pie order.” Before 
the exhibition opened, the exhibitors became thor- 
oughly and practically convinced that “ eternal vig- 
ilance’’ would have to be the watchword if the 
exhibit was kept intact. Some of the visitors’ hands 
were 80 sticky that it seemed quite difficult for them 
to lay down what they had taken in their hands to 
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look at; and to help answer that part of the prayer 
which says, *‘ Lead us not into temptation,” it was 
unanimously “ resolved” to have you send us some 
wire poultry netting, which was on hand the next 
evening after it was ordered. During that evening 
and the next morning, before the visitors began to 
arrive, the netting, which was four feet wide, with 
two-inch mesh, was put in place the whole length of 
the side platforms, and on the front edges of them, 
a portion of which may be seen in the foreground, 
fastened toa post which was four feet high, two 
inches square, and braced at the bottom. 

In all my experience at fairs, no one thing, unless 
it was the premiums, ever furnished me so much 
“solid comfort”’ as did that poultry netting, which 
you so kindly furnished us. 

About the first thing that attracts the attention in 
the picture is the large sign, ‘‘ Exhibited by A. I. 
Root,” that hangs from one of the cross-beams of 
the building, and it would at once convey the idea 
that all shown in the picture was exhibited by you. 
Such is not the case. Although you had a carload 
of supplies on exhibition, and nearly the whole car- 
load, except the machinery for making sections and 
the blocks from which the sections were made, was 
on exhibition in the space covered by the picture, 
still only such as is on or around the table, and to 
the right and left of it, belongs to your exhibit. Of 
course, what is beyond the table can not be seen. 
What is on the shelves and floor in the back of the 
picture belonged to other exhibitors. 

The first thing in front and at the right is one of 
your tin-covered comb-carriers, one handle, or bail, 
of Which can be seen lying over on the one-story 
Simplicity hive at the left. The hive has a division- 
board init, and the enamel-cloth covering for the 
frames lies over it. To the left of the hive isa 
dipping-can with two dipping-boards for sheeting 
wax for making foundation. Between the hive and 
can may be seen a portion of an iron form in which 
the Simplicity hives are nailed, to keep them square 
while nailing. The next to the left is a large uncap- 
ping-can, and then three different-sized ‘* Novice”’ 
honey-extractors. These and the other honey-ex- 
tractors in other parts of the building attracted a 
great deal of attention, and were the cause of very 
many strange and amusing expressions, which are 
familiar to exhibitors. 

Honey-extractors at fairs and expositions furnish 
a starting-point for explaining to visitors what ex- 
tracted honey is, and how obtained, and are really 
as important in a display of extracted honey as the 
honey itself, if it is desired to have people fully un- 
derstand what extracted honey is. 

To the left of the extractors stands one of your 
wheelbarrows. It is not the one Dr. Miller is sit- 
ting in, though, for he and the table hide that one. 
Between him and the wheelbarrow, and leaning 
against the table, is what looks like a stick, but is 
in reality one of your tin force-pumps, or sprinklers. 
It may seem that such a machine would be of no 
special use at such an exhibition; but IT can assure 
you that your Mr. Will Weed frequently made it do 
splendid service in sprinkling the tan-bark in the 
passageways, and in keeping down the dust. Oc- 
casionally your Mr. Art Pulsifer, who had charge of 
the section-making and machinery, would “lend a 
helping hand” in the sprinkling business. 

On the left end of the table, with the back “toward 
us, stands a Sturwold show-case in which was ex- 
hibited a variety of bee-books, including Cheshire’s 





works. Bee-veils, rubber gloves, etc., were hung on 
nails driven into the back, which, altogether, made 
a nice showing; but had you filled it with nice comb 
honey it would have added immensely to its attrac. 
tiveness. On the back of the case may be seen a 
small square white spot. It is one of your cards on 
which your offer of $1000 is made for comb honey 
manufactured by machinery, about forty of which 
were tacked up in conspicuous places in the build- 
ing. They were the cause of a great deal of talk, 
bantering, and fun; and several who had ‘ bought 
machine-made comb honey,” as they said, left the 
building with a vision of $1000 to be so easily obtain- 
ed by them. Perbaps you have had several applica- 
tions for it by this time, for we always gave such 
people one of the cards, and urged them to send 
you a sample of such honey, with the evidence that 
it was made by machinery; and we also told them 
that you were very anxious to find out how it was 
made, so you could go into the business and supply 
the world with honey, and get rid of the “ pesky 
bees,”’ bee-lawsuits, etc., and any other nonsense 
that seemed suitable to the occasion. 

To the right of the Sturwold case is a pyramid of 
all kinds and sizes of glass honey cans, jars, pails, 
and tumblers, with a different kind of honey-label 
oneach. On this side of the pyramid, near the edge 
of the table, is a ‘‘ World type-writer’’ that did excel- 
lent service when any of us had writing to do; and if 
we wanted to get asmall crowd on short notice, all we 
had to do was to take the “ World”’ and commence 
writing, or, rather, printing, with it. The next to 
the right is a feather duster, I believe, but am not 
sure. To the right of the duster is one of your $3.50 
244-pound platform scales, with the scoop nearly 
full of tin corners for frames. Just beyond this, a 
little only of which can be seen, is one of your 
Family Favorite scales. These scales were occasion- 
ally tried and compared by bee-keepers and others 
to whom the * Favorite,’ with the screw for taking 
off tare, was a novelty. 

The highest of all on the table are four of your 
foundation-mills—a six-inch, a ten-inch, a twelve- 
inch, and a fourteen-inch. Some of the visitors 
were so fond of pointing at these with canes, para- 
sols, and umbrellas, that they had to be placed be- 
yond reach to keep them from being injured; and, 
in addition to that, labeled, “ Hands off!’ Sheets of 
foundation may be seen lying under each of the 
mills, and the foundation was shown hundreds of 
times to visitors to illustrate what the mills and 
foundation were for. 

At the right of the mills, on the end of the table, 
is a nice book-case, loaded with queen-cages, etc. 
Sticking up from the back of the book-case is a 
stick on which it looks as if there were a board. 
Well, yes; it is a board, a pasteboard, on which is 
nicely printed, ‘‘Exhibited by A. I. Root, Medina, 
Ohio.”’ Another one can be seen on the side of the 
box on which the fourteen-inch mill stands, and 
part of another shows under the twelve-inch mill, 
and partially behind a Clark smoker, a row of which 
is on the table, and different kinds of honey-knives 
can be seen between them. 

At the right of the table, on the platform, beyond 
the comb-carrier, are Simplicity and Langstroth 
hives in all kinds of shapes and combinations as 
they would be left in after having been pulled to 
pieces to show them, just as 2a dry-goods clerk will 
leave things when he or she is showing them to 
ladies (?) who make a business of shopping to “see 
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things’’ and waste their own and other people's 
time. This does not apply to trying on “ 44" cloaks 
in Peoria. Now, I wonder if [have put my “foot in 
it; I don’t mean the ‘‘cloak,” for “‘we all wear 
cloaks.”’ 

Well, friend Root, l've just begun to describe the 
picture, and to tell you of a good many things not 
shown here, of your own and other exhibits, and 
matters of interest in relation to the exhibition, so | 
shall have to write, 

To be continued. 
Auburndale, O,, Dec. 4, 1888. A. B. MASON, 


You have given us a very correct impres- 
sion of the exhibit, friend Mason. Itis true, 
the large sign. ‘* Exhibited by A. I. Root,” 
oecupies a rather conspicuous position in the 
picture. But this could not be helped. If 
the camera could have been located so as to 
take in the whole exhibit, the sign would 
have appeared in moderate proportions. As 
it was, ‘‘ our artist ” (Ernest) was obliged to 
stand ae in a corner upon a barrel 
whose head he felt might at any unwelcome 
moment precipitate himself, camera and all, 
into said barrel, telescopic fashion, you 
know. It didn’t. however, as the result 
plainly shows. Yes, sir; honey-extractors 
alongside of extracted honey do help amaz- 
ingly in educating the public mind in regard 
to our product in its liquidform. These ex- 
hibits of all the different “ fixin’s,” and how 
by their use honey may be produced, prove 
that our product can be produced honestly ; 
and not only that, but by the tons and tons. 
Did we receive any applications for the 
&1000 reward for proof that comb honey was 
manufactured by machinery? Nary a one. 
Out of the 1500 or 2000 such cards distributed 
to the doubting Thomases at the centennial. 
not a Thomas ever inguired whether A. I. 
Root was good for his offer, much less claim 
the reward. Why did they not? Because 
they either didn’t even honestly believe it, or, 
if they did, they couldn’t find even the shad- 
ow of a proof. Empty talk is cheap, but 


proof is another thing. 
M 20 minutes to five, and I notice the 
sun has quite a mind to stick to the 
old time, for he is almost down. Very like- 
ly he will come to terms, however, by to- 
morrow night. Here at Deming, mountains 
are visible on every side, and it begins to be 
a question which are mountains and which 
are clouds. Three peaks of the Cordilleras 
are said to be 35 miles away in Old Mexico. 
I should not call them ten miles. Some 
mountains are exactly the shape of a heap 
of potatoes as we bury them in the garden; 
others curve inward along the slope, like an 


— i Gime 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 
NEAR DEMING, NEW MEXICO. 


Y Waterbury says it is 20 minutes of 
3; but as there was a change of two 
hours at El Paso it is, in one sense, 


inverted morning-glory ; others are flat on | 


top. Some are so sharp it seems as if one 
would not find room to stand on the peak. 
The rains are constantly washing them 
down; and as they vary in composition, 
some parts being more soluble than others, 


this fact accounts in part for the queer 
shapes. We have just traversed 30 miles or 
more of level table lands. The table lands 
of New Mexico are among the most elevated 
ground in the United States. Well, this 
great table land is washed and gullied at 
the outer edges, enough to show that the 
different strata have never been disturbed 
since their formation. Keeping this in 
mind | will try to explain the origin of some 
wonderful hills on the edge of the table 
land that J have called ‘* sugar-bowl moun- 
tains.”” The table land is in layers, or 
strata, as follows: Sand, thin limestone, 
clay, gravel, rock. Well, the wash and 
gullies separated some bluffs of table land, 
and the sand on top—what came down toa 
»sharp peak—assumed a cone shape, as sand 
always does when the rain washes it down 
slowly, and here is the result : 
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Some of the mountains are nearly as round 
as if turned in a lathe. Now, the moun- 
tains in the table lands could not have been 
made by this process; and those we ran near 
to, show it, for their strata are tipped at an 
angle. Sometimes the rocks are clear u 
edgewise. It must have been done by vol- 
canic agency or earthquakes. After this 
the rains go to work as before; the two 
forces make all these wonderful forms. This 
is a voleanic country, for hot springs are 
near the road in many places. I haven't 
seen one yet, but I have been treated to a 
mirage. An acquaintance (on the cars) was 
telling me that a certain track we were go- 
ing over was worthless for cattle, because 
they could get no water to drink; and just 
as he left I looked over the plain and saw 
just ahead a beautiful sheet of water glis- 
tening in the sunshine, like silver. I re- 
member I thought it strange there was no 
depression, for the water seemed right on a 
level with the grass. I also noticed that the 
mountain back of it had a little streak of 
sky right in one side of it. While I was 
watching it, however, there wasn’t any lake 
at all, and, behold, the mountain had ‘ skip- 
ped” also. Mountain peaks are now visi- 
ble, said to be 100 miles away ! 

To Huber.—It is now bed time again, and 
papa is away out in the mountains and des- 
erts of Arizona Territory. To-day I saw a 
kind of men and women who live in mud 
houses. They are dark-colored pecey, and 
the men wear broad-brimmed hats. The 
way thev make their houses, is to stick 
round poles in the ground close together, 
and then plaster mud on the poles. The 
door and roof are just high enough to let 
the folks goin. The floor is just dirt, and 








the roof is made of brush, covered with mud 
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too. It does not rain hard enough to hurt 
the mud walls here, and it never freezes. 
The women-folks sweep the floor and walls, 
and even the roof and dooryard too. Well, 
apa saw some little bits of “dogs” that 
ive in mud houses too. They dig holes in 
the ground and pile the dirt all around the 
hole, and then they sit on the pile of dirt, 
and bark at the train when it goes by. They 
are called prairie-dogs, and they live in vil- 
lages, as the Mexicans do. Some of the 
Mexican mud houses are made in the side of 
a hill, and then their house is coo] in sum- 
mer and warm in winter. They have Chi- 
nese folks here too. The Chinese make 
nice gardens. As it doesn’t rain, they have 
little ditches to bring the water ever so many 
miles from the river. As we ride along on 


the train the mud houses look very pet r 
ny) 


for they don’t seem big enough for folks 
get into at all. They never have any win- 
dows. Good-night. 

[A note from Ernest.| Just after the last 
issue of GLEANINGS had gone out, we found 
there was a batch of copy, some four or five 
pages of manuscript, which had, somehow 
or other, “‘ got left out.’ As the account of 
the travels ran along continuously, we did 
not notice the omission from the reading of 
the proof. It should, however, have appear- 
ed on page 943, just before the first para- 
graph. As it is quite complete in itself, we 
think our readers will not lose sight of the 
continuous thread. You know, something 
always me wrong when the ‘* big boss” is 
away. It is not so very bad, but then it 
would have been better had it appeared in 
its geographical order. 


rT re 


CARRYING BEES INTO THE CELLAR. 


Cc. C. MILLER TELLS HOW HE DOES IT. 


LTHOUGH we had an excellent article on 
“placing bees in the cellar,”’ from friend Doo- 
little, Nov. 1, the importance of the matter 
will, [think, warrant me insaying something 
more about it. It may be late for some (per- 

haps it ought to be for all), but just now many will 
be interested, even if the bees are allin. For those 
not physically strong, the wheelbarrow plan may 
be good. Still, the bees will be shaken up more 
than by careful carrying, no matter how soft the 
cushion may be; and, besides, the heaviest part of 
the work is left unmodified, and that is, lifting the 
hives from the stand, and lifting them on the pile 
in the cellar. In many cases itis quite convenient 
to have two persons carry in the hives, although 
either or both of them may be far from strong. My 
own bees were carried in this year by three individ- 
uals, either one of whom would have broken down 
before carrying twenty hives alone. My hives are 
cleated; and one way to carry them is for one per- 
son to take one side of the hive and another the 
other, walking side by side, each une holding on to 


the cleat at or near the corner, front and rear. But 


a better way is this: Take a rope strong enough so 
there can be no question about its breaking, and 
thick enough so it will not cut the hand in carry- 
ing. We took along piece of bed-cord, or clothes- 
line, wound it up so it would be the right length, 
and then wrapped the two ends around and around, 





and tied them together so that it was much the 
same as a single thickness of very thick rope. It 
was long enough so that, when carrying, the hand 
at each side was three or four inches higher than 
the hive. 





Cc. C. MILLER'S METHOD OF CARRYING HIVES TO THE 
CELLAR. 

Now both of you take hold of the ropes, one on 
each side; slip it under the cleat at one cud of the 
hive, then move the hands along and slip the rope 
under the cleat at the other end, and then each of 
you take hold of the rope with one hand, the one at 
the right holding on with the left hand, the one at 
the left using the right hand, grasping the rope at 
the middle of each side, and you will carry it just 
like a basket between you. You will be really sur- 
prised at how light it will make the work. The 
heaviest part is placing the hive on the pile; but 
two can do it much more easily than one. 

The great secret of getting the bees in without 
arousing them is to handle them very gently. We 
began taking in Oct. 25; and although the weather 
was 80 warm that a few bees would be flying some- 
times while we were carrying—Il mean they were 
flying from hives that were standing undisturbed— 
yet the hives we carried were scarcely ever aroused 
atali. We kept doors and windows of cellars open 
day and night, making, as Bro. Doolittle suggests, 
the temperature nearly the same as outdoors. 

if hives are to be piled one on top of another, let 
a newspaper be placed between. This will save the 
annoyance next spring of having a quilt stick to the 
bottom of a hive, and stirring up the family under 


it. 
BEES NOT WORKING ON GRAPES. 


For the first cime in my experience, bees did not 
touch grapes this year. I don't know how to ac- 
count for it. There were plenty of grapes, and 
part of the time I had 287 colonies standing at home, 
with nothing to do, fierce to work upon a sugar-bar- 
rel or any thing daubed with honey, but they didn’t 
touch the grapes. Against the side of the house, a 
few clusters were left till after the bees were all in 
the cellar; but the bees did not disturb them. Un- 
derstand, that I have bushels of grapes; and other 
years, unless gathered as soon as ripe, or a little 
sooner, they were utterly destroyed. Can it be that 
the insect, wasp, or what not, was lacking that 
makes the slotted holes? By the way, these punc- 
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tures are very uniform in appearance, and look 
like this: °° (a round hole at each end, and a slit 
between. 

It is a fact, that very few wasps were noticed. 
Did the drouth of last year kill off the wasps? For 
several years,apples have been nearly worthless here 
because so wormy. This year they were good. 
Did the same cause act to kill off the codlin moth as 
the maker of slots in grapes? I don't understand 
itatall; but this year stands out in remarkable 
contrast with other years, both with regard to 
grapes and apples. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 


tion it will do too, we feel sure. The only 


cleated border at the top, such as, for in- 
stance, the nay age & but for those who 
have hives on the s yl 

stroth, and who are not cy rears A as strong 
as friend Doolittle, it is just thething. This 
matter of how best to carry hives to and 
from the cellar is an important one. Many 
a backache may be saved by some such sim- 


e of the old Lang- | 





Bees have jaws, and can use them for cutting. 
Not only do they cut comb and cloth, but even wood. 
What bee-keeper has not seen soft pine wood, 
placed at the entrance to close it, very perceptibly 
worn away by the gnawing of the bees? Thus I be- 
lieve bees are physically able to cut into sound 
grapes, just as my horse isable to run away. Yet 
my horse can’t run away. He isn’t made that way. 

If we examine the cutting organs of all animals— 
animals fitted and intended by nature to cut and 


| tear—from the lion and the wolf, even to the wasp 
| and locust, we shall find sharp cusps, or tubercles, 
| for this purpose. The tiger-beetle’s jaws, with their 

Your plan is very simple, and can be) 
quickly put into execution, and good execu- | 


sharp teeth, illustrate this fact admirably. Many 
wild bees, and especially the carpenter bees, have 


y ( et : | just such sharp teeth. The rudimentary tooth on 
fault we find with it is, that it can not be | 
adapted to those hives that do not have a. 


ple appliance as you and friend Doolittle 


suggest. There are large numbers of our 
readers, however, who are using Simplicity 
hives exclusively ; and to accommodate these 
we have asked our foreman, Mr. Warner, to 
devise something cheap as well as some- 
thing which can be readily adapted to the 
Simplicity hives. If he succeeds, we’ll tell 
ou about it in next issue. We should like 
0 have«our readers suggest such plans as 
they find to be useful, and, if necessary, 
make a rude drawing. Don’t be afraid to 
make rough pen-sketches. Our artist will 
catch your idea, and make for you a finished 
picture. He may incorporate in said picture 
yourself, as he did our friend Miller in the 
one above.—Now, then, as to the matter of 
bees and fruit. Your observations quite 
accord with our own as well as with those 
of Prof. Cook, who expresses himself on the 
subject in the following article. We have 
not noticed particularly the kind of punc- 
tures or perforations made in the grapes ; but 
if you will turn to page 682, of our issue for 
Sept. Ist, you will see that, upon careful ob- 
servation, we came to the conclusion that 
bees do not puncture the fruit, but seek the 
perforations or soft spots already made 
either by rot or otherwise. But, before we 
proceed further, let us hear from Prof. Cook. 


re oe 
CAN BEES BITE INTO FRUIT? 


PROF. COOK ARGUES THAT THEY DO NOT. 


R. JAMES MCNEIL, Hudson, N. Y., asks the 
question, ‘* How is it that bees can cut old 
comb and eat holes into enameled cloth, if, 
as stated, they have no cutting jaws, and 
can not puncture the skin of sound grapes? 

I ask for information, as this question has come up 
and I am unable to find in any of my bee-booksa sat- 
isfactory answer.” 

I propose to give this question a candid answer, 
based on twenty years’ study and observation of 
bees. I believe my answer will be the correct one. 


| our observation. 





the jaw of the queen and drone bee indicate that 
the far-away ancestors of our honey-bees also had 
such teeth. The jaws, however, of our workers are 
not so (see Figs. 39 and 42 in my Bee-Keepers’ Guide). 
They are more like the gouge used by the carpen- 
ter. The edge is not toothed, but a smooth seg- 
ment. All structural zoology, then, teaches that 
these are not meant to cut and tear. That they 
may cut and tear soft substances like wax, and are 
intended to do so, is proved by their form, and by 
That they can gnaw away even 
structures as hard as soft splintery pine, we know; 
but that such use is only accidental, and not their 
real function, both their structure and our obser- 
vation alike prove. 

Bees are guided to their food by smell and light. 
The juice of a sound peach or grape is sealed, and 
can not be seen, nor can its odorous particles es- 
cape. Let them once escape, even in very minute 
particles, and how quickly would the bees lap up 
the delicious nectar! Our observation, and the 
smooth cutting edge of the mandible of the worker 
bee, alike show that the bee is not developed to tun- 
nel forits viands. It learns of their whereabouts 
by the sense of smell, primarily, which sense would 
be comparatively useless were the nectar-reservoirs 
first to be unsealed. 

That bees are, to a degree, intelligent, and can 
learn, I have no doubt. But bees have no written 
language, and so no historians; and the experience 
of each individual dies with such individual, there- 
fore progress is slow—slower than with savage races 
of men. And with our bees, even inherited experi- 
ence is not possible. Thus, we need not expect that 
our bees will soon reason out the mine of wealth in 
grape and peach. Of course, the oozing juice, 
which always attracts bees to fruit, might suggest 
to some over-wise worker that digging might pay; 
yet such oozing is rare—too rare to suggest perma- 
nent change of habits in sterile individuals. 

But how do we know that bees do not tear open 
the grapes? 

1. Observation tells us that itis foreign to their 
methods. 

2. When they attack a vineyard, they all go at 
once. Of course, escaping odor attracts all at once. 
To suppose that they all of one accord commenced 
at a certain day to bite into the grapes, would be 
like supposing that a thousand Goodyears, Whit- 
neys, or Langstroths, commenced independently 
and wrought out at the self-same time their won- 
drous inventions. 

3. The closest observation always fails to detect 
bees cutting into sound fruit. 

Thus I would say, bees can and can not cut into 
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sound fruit. While they are physically able to do 
so, their experiences and methods of work make it 
utterly impossible for them to doit. They have no 
motive or knowledge to prompt them to such ac- 
tion, and, like ourselves, they are not prone to dig 
for nothing. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Michigan. 

We feel quite sure, friend Cook, you are 
correct. Our own investigations with the 
microscope confirm what you say regarding 
the structure of bees’ jaws. You are quite 
right in saying that the bees can do it; but 
that they do do it is improbable, and contra- 
ry to general observation. It is only un- 
sound fruit, or fruit that has been punctured 
by other insects, that is attacked by the 
bees. Our pets are not then the prime mov- 
ers in the mischief, although we shall have 
to admit, that, if it is once started, they will 
make matters considerably worse. Now, 
friend Cook, we should like to have you tell 
tis what insect makes this chain-shot perfor- 
ation that friend Miller describes at the 
close of his article. Is there not some in- 
sect whose mouth parts structurally would 
make such a wound? It is an interesting 
subject, and we hope our readers, professors 
or otherwise, will make close observations. 


oO 
RAMBLE NO. 9. 


THE VICINITY OF 


MOUNTAINS. 


HIS OUTING EXPEDITION IN 
LAKE GEORGE AND ITS 


HOSE who attended the N. Y. State Conven- 
tion in Albany in 1887 will perhaps remem- 
ber the kind and almost urgent invitation 
extended by Mr. Andrews to bee-keepers 
and their wives, who desired to visit Lake 

George for a week’s outing; to come to his cottages 
on the shores of this historic and famous summer 
resort, and havea full and free enjoyment of the 
same with him. Mr. A. was in hopes that enough 
interest would be manifested to have a sort of bee- 
keepers’ convention; but it seems that the Ram- 
bler is the only one who has thus far answered the 
generous call; and my sojourn of four days was of 
such a pleasant nature that it is far beyond the 
power of my feeble pen to portray the many things 
to enjoy and make happy. I wish my descriptive 
powers could supplement Bro. A.’s invitation, and 
yet draw many bee-ke¢pers here next September, 
for a few days of enjoyment and change from the 
routine of home duties. 

Answering to an early morning call, the Rambler 
rigged himself out for the lake, twelve miles dis- 
tant. Our party consisted of Mr. Andrews ( ** Un- 
cle John,’ as he is familiarly called), Mr. Lockhart, 
Dr. Vandermerker, and the Rambler. I felt quite 
safe against accidents and sickness, with a doctor 
along; and I was encouraged to keep trudging 
along, though I was greatly fatigued. I thoughtif 
I faltered, a blue pill or a bottle of inexpressible bit- 
terness would be offered to me; but when we safe- 
ly reached the cottages, or Camp Andrews, as it is 
locally named, I found Dr. V. to be a homeopath, 
and carried nothing but harmless sugar pills. 

Our first duty was to unpack our burdens and get 
dinner. I found my companions adepts in the 


cooking line, which was never the Rambler's forte. 
Washing dishes, however, is an accomplishment 








upon which he prides himself. Years ago his best 
girl gave him unlimited praise on this point. 

It Was Saturday, and we thought it proper to try 
our skill with hook and line. With Uncle John for 
pilot, we rowed out to the fishing-ground, and ina 
few hours had enough to last us over Sunday. 
Uncle John is & correct Methodist; and it is a mark 
in favor of Camp Andrews to learn that none of the 
summer occupants indulge io fishing on Sunday, 
though occasionally church members in other 
camps often forget their vows in this respect, or, in 
other words, leave their religion at home while 
camping: 

As there was no church within several miles of 
us, a Stroll in the woods gave our limbs exercise, 
and our mind subjects of thought, until we found 
ourselves upon the top of Buck Mountain, a bold 
mountain that not only elevates the body into in- 
vigorating air, but the mind also, to which the eye 
reveals a broad expanse of landscape. Beneath us 














THE RAMBLER RIGGED FOR THE LAKE. 


lay the beautiful lake, which could be traced near- 
ly its whole length, 30 miles, studded with its 364 
beautiful islands (just as many islands as days in 
the year). As it lay before us on this quiet Sab- 
bath day we were led to thank God for the beauti- 
ful scenes he has given us to enjoy. The Rambler 
had a sense of ownership in the grand old moun- 
tain, in the lake, andin the sky. It was all mine to 
enjoy; and not only mine to enjoy for the few 
moments, but it was mine to take with me in 
memory, and to recall, and to enjoy again and 
again while life and reason last. It is a consola- 
tion to a podr man to have this sense of owner- 
ship; and the Rambler has often thought of Bun- 
yan’s vivid picture of the man with the muck rake, 
intent upon the sordid things of this world, which 
were as straws, while over his head was a crown 
he could have by turning his efforts in that direc- 
tion. So in the legal ownership of land, or an 
elegant mansion, the man who sees only dollars in 
it, and is boasting of the dollars he has paid for it, 
does not enjoy it so well, so deeply, or so lastingly, 
as the poor man who looks higher for his inspiring 
motive. 

Mr. L., the doctor, and the Rambler, enjoyed 
this mountain scene. Mr. A. felt that his age 
would not permit the climb, though he had ram- 
bled these vales and mountains in years gone by, 
in pursuit of deer, bears, other wild game, and in 
bee-hunting. We descended the mountain, and 
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found a sumptuous fish-chowder dinner awaiting 
us, to which we did ample justice. 

Monday and Tuesday of our visit was well put in, 
hunting and fishing, and our table was well supplied 
with fish, partridges, and squirrels. Uncle John 
had a passion for trolling for salmon trout, and 
for this purpose a line some two or three bundred 
feet long is used, and the fish are caught in water 
10 feet or more in depth. The line is weighted 
with a pound sinker, and the hook bated with a 
white fish. Troll this near a trout, and you are 
quite sure to hook him. Uncle John hauled ina 
few one and two pounders, and one whopper as 
long as your arm, which made the Rambler feel 
like dropping the oars and sailing his hat in the 
air. As it wasn’t a good place to sail hats, he 
stuck to his oars. 





THE DOCTOR'S MORNING CALL. 


Evenings we were all interested in Uncle John’s 
bear and deer stones. The season had just opened 
for hunting decr, and hounds are put upon their 
track, and the poor hunted animal puts for the 
lake. which he plunges into, avoiding the hounds 
only to falla prey to the watchful bunter on the 
lake. 

We were much interested in his bee-hunting ex- 
perience. His plar is to start them so as to line 
them toward the sun, claiming that bees can be 
seen at a greater distance when thus flying. 

There are but few bees kept near the lake. Mr. 
S. has an apiary near the head of the lake, and 
finds pasturage on green osier, button-bush, and 
lily-pads. Many bees are lost while crossing the 
lake, and Mr. 8. once saw a whole absconding 
swarm in the water. He thinks the queen must 
have blown down, and the whole swarm followed. 
No doubt this swarm set out with great expecta- 
tions; but, like many human lives, their expecta- 
tions ended in disappointment and disaster, a por- 
tion of which things huve now and then fallen to 
the lot of the RAMBLER. 


We have enjoyed your visit to Uncle John 
thus far very much, friend Rambler. The 
only thing we regret is that we could not 
have been there likewise. Only he who has 
been out on one of these outing excursions 
knows what it is to have a keen appetite 
heightened by the morning air, satisfie 
by a good breakfast of fish right from the 
lake.—We are very glad indeed to know that 
our Uncle John is a ‘correct Methodist.” 
It is to be regretted that there are not more 
such who have onagre of these camp- 
wang Sundays. es, friend Rambler, 

hose mountains are ours to look at and en- 





joy, and would that some of our discon- 
tented folks might feel this sense of owner- 
ship, instead of ey; pene because the 
wealthy are rich and the poor are poor. We 
are glad to get the facts in regard to bees 
near the water. 


EE i ———___—__— 


PHILIP H. ELWOOD. 


THE MAN WHO OWNS 1000 COLONIES. 


N a pleasant quiet home in Starkville, Herki- 
mer Co.,N. Y.,in sight of his father’s house, 
where he was born in 1847, lives the subject of 
this sketch. He is of English descent, and 
comes of the good old Quaker stock, in which 

he may take just pride. His quiet and unassum- 
ing life bears witness that the best characteristics 
of this sect have astrong hold on the present gen- 
eration. I can not forbear, in this connection, an 
allusion to an elder brother, Rev. Isaac N. Elwood, 
who, previous to his lamented death a little less 
than two years ago, was well known in the Metho- 
dist conferences of Michigan, as a gentleman of 
rare qualifications, and enthusiasm in his chosen 
work. The same earnest, faithful spirit seemed to 
inspire these worthy brothers. 

Mr. Elwood’s opinion of his own merits is so mod- 
est that he is never found pushing himself into any 
position of prominence. While in attendance at 
his church, a few ycars ago, his pastor remarked 
to me thatthe greatest defect in Mr. E.’s chureh 
work was, that he underestimated his ability asa 
leader. While this is one of his marked character- 
tics, he is in many things one of the most persist- 
ent and logical investigators, and most thoroughly 
practical business managers, I have ever met. 

He supplemented a thorough common-school 
education with a complete course at Cazenovia 
Seminary, N.Y. After an interval spent in teach- 
ing—some of the time in a high school in Michigan 
—it was his intention to take a college course. Up- 
on the advice of his physician he abandoned the 
project, and began to look for some healthful and 
congenial outdoor occupation. 

He was now about twenty-five years of age. Like 
many other young men who have since honored 
the calling, he went to M. Quinby for advice, and 
it was at that home thatI first met him. My first 
impressions of the man have been lasting. I have 
been intimately connected with him in every-day 
business transactions; have met him in the apiary, 
the workshop, the bee-keepers’ convention, the 
church, and many times in my own home; and 
everywhere and always be has been the same 
thoughtful, considerate, Christian man whom all 
are compelled to honor. 

Deciding to undertake bee-keeping, he formed a 
partnership with Capt. Hetherington, which con- 
tinued for five years, when it was dissolved, and he 
pursued the business by himself. He is an earnest 
advocate of the Quinby closed-end frame, and uses 
no other. He early adopted a section for his comb 
honey which was 54 x 5% in., and took 5 x 5 glass. 
He has since used this section exclusively, and his 
sales have proved the wisdom of his choice. 

His method of wintering bees in what he calls his 
“mud huts,’ and his system of ventilation, have 
proved very successful. Just here I desire to say 
that, if those who are interested in this subject of 
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* winter ventilation,” which is just now command- 
ing so much attention, will refer to the American 

Journal tor 1878, p. 233, they will find an article 
on this subject, which shows more scientific re- 
search, and gives more valuable and conclusive 
facts, than have come to my attention from any 
other source. 

His thoroughness and accuracy are manifest in 
allof his operations. His honey is always in de- 
mand in the leading honey-houses of New York, 
and bears comparison with the brands of the best 
producers in the country. No better evidence of 
his skill and the superiority of his methods is need- 
ed than the fact that his honey took the first prize 
at the Paris World's Exposition, where it was ex- 
hibited just as it was ordinarily prepared for mar- 
ket. I shall never forget the happy face of Mr. 
Quinby, on his return from avisit at Mr. Elwood’s 
home, as he told us of the quantity of extracted hon- 
ey he had seen taken from a single colony—57 lbs., 
all of which was gathered in two days. At that 
time this was the largest amount on record. 


The results of wintering in his bank cellars | 


were satisfactory, as evidenced by his putting 175 
colonies in one cellar in the fall, and taking out 
the whole number in good condition in the spring. 
The wood used in the construction of these cellars 
was inclined to dry rot, hence was not durable, and 
he eventually discarded them. When he was 
about putting up new buildings for his home, he 
arranged the winter quarters for his bees very 
systematically under his wagon-house and honey- 
room. He is, this winter, putting 1000 colonies into 
these apartments. 

He has taken an active interest for several years 
in the work of the Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, of which he was one year president. 
When unanimously urged to accept the office the 
second year, he declined in favor of a friend whom 
he desired to favor, from what he believed to bea 
most worthy motive. 

He made an effort to establish a ‘* Honey-Pro- 
ducers’ Exchange ’’ some years ago, realizing then 
the importance of the movement which has but re- 
cently received the co-operation of progressive 
bee-keepers. 

While he has not been a frequent writer, what he 
has written has given him rank such as few have 
attained. In fact, I know of no one, whose writ- 
ings are so limited, who ranks with him. I refer 
especially to his articles on ‘‘ Ventilation,” ‘* Hiber- 
nation,” “ Prevention of Swarming,” and the * Life 
and Services of the late Moses Quinby.” 

His home is blessed with a helpful wife and three 
healthy boys. To be the possessor of such a home, 
with an appreciation of all it means, places a man 
on the right side of every question which concerns 
the welfare of his brother-man. No greater pleas- 
ure can be mine than to record my friend as on the 
greatest issue which stands before the world to- 
day. In 1873 there was one prohibition vote polled 
in Herkimer Co., and that was deposited by P. H. 
Elwood. He has since been a candidate for mem- 
ber of Assembly on this ticket. 

As a successful bee-keeper, a scientific, scholarly, 
and practical writer, a good citizen, a true friend, 
and a true Christian gentleman, Philip H. Elwood 
stands in the front rank. L. C. Root. 

Stamford, Conn. 

Thanks, friend Root, for the interestin 
facts you have given in regard to our frien 


Elwood. We have long known of him as an ex- 
| tensive bee-keeper, but did not suppose that 
| he owned 1000 colonies. He has not writ- 
' ten often, it is true; but what he has writ- 
, ten has been practical and to the point, and 
; how could it be otherwise—backed by suc- 
'cess ? We hope he may be induced to let his 
light shine more, now that we are a little 
/better acquainted with him _ personally. 
York State ought to be proud of having two 
such extensive bee-keepers—Philip HH. El- 
wood, with his 1000 colonies, and Capt. J. 
kK. Hetherington with his 8000 colonies. 
The portraits of both of these gentlemen 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 
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ANOTHER LETTER FROM THE ISLAND 
OF MINORCA. 





THE PROGRESS OF BEE CULTURE, ETC. 





2AR GLEANINGS:—I am tempted to contrib- 
ute my little mite to your interesting publi- 
eation. We apiculturists of all climes and 
countries and opinions, seem to be ever 
drawn together by some sort of sympathetic 
attraction, whose center or objective point is ever 
the queen-bee. Without this royal personage, in- 
deed, what would become of us all, republicans 
and monurchists? Nay, what would become of the 
poor bees themselves and all their precious and ar- 
tistic labors? 

I am, therefore, always doubly thankful when, out 
of his overloaded sack, the mail-carrier brings forth 
GLEANINGS from over the pond; for therein I am 
almost sure to find every thing of interest that the 
bee-keeper's heart can long for. And living as we 
do onan island—not exactly in mid-ocean, where 
Wendel! Phillips once wished to anchor Massachu- 
setts—but in the classic Mediterranean, celebrated 
for the superiority of its honey ever since the an- 
cient bards sang the excellencies of classic Mount 
Hymettus, in Greece. 

I was the other day much amused by the World's 
account of bow salt water is detrimental to the fia- 
vor of honey, published in your October number. 
Well may you say there is no truth in the statement. 
That World chap would fain annihilate at one fell 
blow all the honied aspirations of our Atlantic and 
Pacific brethren living within five miles (nautical?) 
of the most outlying cape and promontory. This 
would be worse tactics than the Canadians ever un- 
dertook to carry out toward our fishermen. Perish 
the thought! 





OUR HARVEST. 


Our harvest has been very good. Indeed, I in- 
cline to the opinion that a fair honey-yield seldom 
fails here, for our summers are dry, which, I take 
it, is the proper thing for honey production. And 
such honey! I wish, friend Root, I could send you 
asample. And perhaps I may, some day. 


SMALL SECTIONS. 

Last summer we also undertook the making of 
the Harmer and Rambler sections (never bad heard 
of the latter) both square and round, and we soon 
came to the same conclusion, viz.: that it didn’t pay. 
They bulged badly, and were generally unpresenta- 
ble, and therefore unsalable. They were no good, as 
our natives put it. 
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SIMMINS’ NON-SWARMING SYSTEM. 
Not desiring much increase at present, we also 
adopted the “ Simmins non-swarming system.” 


This consists in setting an empty story with frames | 


containing ‘‘guides"’ underneath the brood-combs. 


Of course, a colony will not swarm with so much | 
vacant space in the hive. But I am not sure it is | 
good policy. However, it certainly works the de- | 


sired result. 
APICULTURAL EXHIBITS IN BARCELONA, SPAIN. 


Even though Americans are not, as a general 
thing, so partial to Spanish affairs and men as they 
should be, for the good book tells us to love our 
neighbor as ourself, and chivalrous Spain has more 
than once returned us good for evil, I can not but 
think some of your readers must have found their 
way to Barcelona the past summer, where the bril- 
liant World's Exposition has been so successful, and 
been visited by crowned heads and “sovereigns” 
without number. The rendezvous in that harbor of 
the most powerful squadrons in the world has als« 
given eclat to that imposing spectacle in the real 
but not royal capital of Spain and Spanish industries. 

I am happy to inform you, that, thanks to our un- 
ceasing propaganda, modern apiculture was there 
honorably represented ly over a dozen exhibitors, 
and that our house was honored with one of the 


| of the Bienen Zeitung, the oldest bee publication 
| known, and which saw the light for the first time 
| 44 years ago. 

I inclose one or two photos of our “apiaries, the 
| first ever seen in Spain. I will alsosend you a Mi- 
norecan queen next spring, if you desire it. 

F.C. ANDREU. 
Port Mahon, Island of Minorca, Noy. 15, 1888. 


We are glad to hear from you, friend A. 
_ From various allusions which you make in 
| your article. it seems evident that you are 
| pretty much of an American in feeling, 
| though your home is on the other side of 
_‘* the pond,” and you an editor of a Spanish 
| bee-journal besides.—Yes, we have noticed 
| the items concerning the Minorcans. That 
| these bees, though born in another climate, 
| should still contract their entrances where 
such precautionary measures were not nec- 
essary, is an interesting fact indeed. Don’t 
| oie suppose they kind o’ remembered what 
| their fathers, or, if you please, their great 
| ancestor aunts did? Thanks for your pho- 
/tos. They have been placed in our collec- 
| tion.—We should be pleased to receive the 
/queen whenever the weather will be suitable 
| enough to send her next spring, which with 
| us will be about the Ist of May. 


only ten gold medals awarded to Spanish industries, | 


by the unanimous decision of the judges. You 
will understand, that, though we are Americans, 
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our industry on Spanish soil is considered a nation- | 


al one, of which Spaniards are justly proud. One | 


or two of our pupils also carried off lesser prizes. 
We presented, among other notable products, some 
beautiful sections, diamond-shaped, which, placed 
together in a glass case, in the form of a crown, or 
a star, produced a pleasing effect. This was origi- | 
nal with us, but I would hardly advise imitation by | 
your readers, for they are a great bother. We also | 
presented some very elegant glass pots, made in | 
Paris for us, and filled with such pure and transpar- | 
ent honey as made one’s mouth water. (Now, | 
friend Root, don’t imagine I am trying to have you | 
publish a bee advertisement for me. I am simply | 
relating facts, “all of which 1 saw, and part of 


which I was,” as the classic has it.) 


TO MRS. L. HARRISON, CONTINUED. 


} 
FTER I had spentall the: money I had, and bor- 
| rowed some of Mrs. Harrison, I had bought 
every thing that I wanted—that is, nearly 
every thing—and we left the business part 
of the city and drove out to“ the Park,’’ to 
call on some friends of Mrs. Harrison’s. It is a sort 
of water-cure-electrical institution. They have been 
doctoring Mrs. H. and her family for years, and she 
likes them better than Professor Cook or anybody. 
The lady physician looks like the picture of Martha 
Washington, and she carries herself like a princess. 
(This sentence is borrowed from somebody, but I do 
not know who, or I would give credit. I never saw 


| @ princess, and, of course, do not know how they do 


MINORCAN QUEENS. 


As you may have read in the British Bee Journal, 
we have this summer had half adozen Minorcan 
queens introduced into the apiaries of Messrs. Ab- | 
bott, Simmins, Blow, and others, in England, for 
trial; also one in Mons. Bertrand’s, Mr. Cowan’s | 
friend in Switzerland, the able editor of the Revue 
Internationale. If you read this Revue,or our own | 
Revista, which I send you regularly and bope you | 
receive, you will know that Mr. Bertrand says our 
queen is very prolific, it still keeping up two frames | 
ot brood when all his other hives have stopped | 
breeding. He also calls attention to the fact that 
our bees, all born in Switzerland, have nevertheless 
barricaded their entrance door in the peculiar way 
they all do here. “It is the only hive that has so | 
proceeded,” he says; “was it done to defend itself 
against the sphynxes and beetles (cetoines) that 
abound in Southern countries? This instinct of 
self-defense has been transmitted in the egg, ac- 
cording to Vogel, as an immaterial quality.’ You | 
also know that Vogel is a great European authority | 
on apiculture, is President of the Stuttgart Society | 
of Austrian and German Apiculturists, anq editor | 


carry themselves; but I thought it would sound 
well here, so I put itin). This Mrs. Dr. Welsh was 


| in the Chatsworth horror, and lay tor three hours 


under the wreck before they could get her out. 


| She was not crippled, nor any thing, but the rail- 


road company paid her $1500 for the injury to her 


| nervous system. All the time that we sat in their 


beautiful and newly furnished parlor, that little 
Lucy kept me on tenter-hooks. I was trying to 
talk to Dr. Welsh, but I could not connect my sen- 
tences very well, because I was so much afraid that 
Lucy would pull the “ bobbles” off the lovely new 


_ curtains, or knock out a pane of glass, or some- 
_thing. And the doctor was as much troubled as I 


was—possibly more. She spoke to the child several 
times, and requested her to please keep her hands 
off the curtains, and not to scratch the paint with 
the jagged stick that she had picked up on the side- 
walk Mrs. Harrison was busily engaged, talking 
und laughing with Dr. Graham, but she turned to 
Lucy from time to time and bade her be quiet. 
When I could sit stiJl no longer I went over to the 
little lady and asked her to give me the stick. She 
gritted her teeth and clung to it like grim death. 
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She had scratched the new paint off the window-sill, 
and barked the arm of the chair that had the blue 
ribbons on. I heard Mrs. Harrison say, in a laugh- 
ing way, “ Mrs. Chaddock thinks she can manage 
Lucy, but I guess she’l! find she has her hands full.” 
I stooped down and whispered in Lucy’s ear, “ [ll 
give you a peuny when we get home, if you'll give 
me the stick.” 

**Give it to me now!”’ she answered, as quick as a 
flush. 

[ gave it to her, and took the stick, and she did no 
other mischief than to upset the chair with the blue 
tibbons, and bang iton the tloor. When we got out 
of the phaeton at Mrs. Harrison’s door, Lucy came 
up to me and said. 

* Here, you take this penny back; you don't need 
to pay me for that.”’ Itold her to keepit. This 
thild is five yeats old; and if I had her and could 
xive heralittle manage treatment now and then, 
she would be a most lovable child. 

Mr. Harrison had been out to the farm, and he 
came home with a load of apples. He is a man who 
tells anecdotes. He said at the breakfast-table that 
the old Dutchman who lives on his farm has a son 
who is a young man, and that, one Sunday morning, 
the son said to his father. 

* Fadder, I goin’ to pring home a vife purty 
soon.” 

* All right,” said his father; “ pring home a vife 
if you wants to, put don’t pring no vomen here 
vhat hus a puzzle on her pack.” 

“Oh! put, fadder,” replied the young man, “ day 
all have ’em, und if 1 doan get one mit a puzzle, I 
can’t get no vife at all.” 

‘Very well; you shall stay single den, for I won't 
have no vimmins mit puzzles about me.” 

Mrs. H. has 600 Ibs. of honey stacked up in her 








MRS. HARRISON’S HONEY-ROOM. 


honey-house. She sells extracted honey at 20 cents 
a pound—just the same price that she gets for that 
inthe comb. If Mrs. H. sells her extracted honey 
for as much as comb honey is worth, then extract- 
ed honey is worth just as much as comb honey. 
Any article is worth al! that it will bring; and if she 
sells extracted honey for that price, it must be 
worth it. Does anybody see any other answer to 
this problem? I want to say some more, but I fear 
you will think this too long already. 
Vermont, Tl. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 





THE ALABAMA STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


FRIEND JENKINS’ REPORT. 





INCLOSE a copy of a “piece” I wrote for 
the edification of the members (and others) at- 
tending the third annual conclave of the Ala- 
bama State Bee-Keepers’ Ass’n. But it rained 
and rained the day and night before the date 

of meeting, and I guess the ardor of most of said 
members was not only dampened but drowned, for 
none but the secretary and treasurer and three oth- 
ers got there, so we had no meeting. But the secre- 
tary and treasurer (that’s *‘me”’) thought it would 
be a pity to deprive the world of such a good 
“piece,” if anybody would print it. They wouldn't 
come to Montgomery to hear it, 80 possibly they 
will read it if it goes to them in GLEANINGS. But 
it isn’t much after all; andif you think it would 
best adorn a corner in the waste-basket, let it 80 
adorn, and the secretary and treasurer won't care 
abit. Isend you a tissue copy, so that it won't 
take up much roominthe basket. It would prob- 
ably prefer a southerly location in the same—south- 
west corner lot, for instance. 

THE VALUE OF APICULTURAL LITERATURE. WRIT- 
TEN BY J. M. JENKINS, FOR THE ALABAMA 
STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The science of apiculture has received the earn- 
est consideration of philosophers, professors, 
statesmen, and others—men of every station and 
calling in life, from the most ancient periods of his- 
tory to the present day; and there have been thou- 
sands of volumes of books and periodicals publish- 
ed in the past relating to apiculture. But as the 
practical movable-frame hive isa modern inven- 
tion (only about 40 years old), its manipulation and 
successful use for honey production will be de- 
scribed only in the publications of the present age. 
For the same reason these books cover the whole 
ground more completely, their authors having, in 
addition to previous knowledge of the subject, this 
grand invention to aid them in their research and 
experiments. There are several excellent text- 
books, of recent date and moderate price, before 
the public, and no one attempting to keep bees 
can afford to blunder along in the dark without one 

or more of them. 

What would you think of a young man, who, no 
matter how lavishly endowed by nature with brains 
and reason, should start out, without study or prep- 
aration, to make a physician of himself on prac- 
tice and experience alone! That is precisely what 
agreat many bee-keepers (/) do! If he lives long 
enough, and the stock of patients or bees, or of 
medicine or money, does not become exhausted, he 
may in time make a passable doctor or bee-keeper. 
But, my friends, what a long life he will need! No, 
we can not afford to start at the bottom and set 
at naught what has required thousands of earn- 
est thinking men, and thousands of years, to ac- 
complish, whether in medicine, apiculture, or oth- 
er problem of life. 

But some one says, “I don’t believe in book-farm- 
ing.’ Very likely the same person scorns the idea 
of himself learning any thing from books about 
bees. He will probably intimate that what he doesn’t 
know about bees isn’t worth knowing, for his pap 
and his grandpap before him all kept bees, “ but 
the werms got amongst ’em afew years ago and 
killed ‘em all out!’ He will also inform you that 
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our winters are not cold enough to kil) the worms, 
and for that reason the South is not a good bee- 
country. He also relates wonderful stories of his 
ability to charm bees, and handle them as so many 
flies, but fails usually to disclose his charming se- 
cret to your charmed senses. 

It is not recommended that one follow the books 
in every minute detail, but to study the theory and 
practice and experiments of others and modify them 
to suit your own case, considering the season, your 
climate, the flora of your vicinity, your market, 
ete., thereby combining theory and practice. I feel 
safe in saying thata man may learn more about 
bees in one year by careful study of the excellent 
books available, and the intelligent application and 
practice of his studies, than he would in twenty 
years without reading, relying upon his own ex- 
perience and discoveries for information and suc- 
cess. Life is too short to be wasted in solving mys- 
teries that have already been solved, and in mak- 
ing discoveries that were given to the world 
through the printing-press long ago. Therefore let 
us make a short cut to proficiency in bee-keeping, 
by reading the best bee-books we can get, and 
the best bee-papers that are published, and at the 
same time study our bees, visit our neighbor bee- 
keepers, attend the bee-meetings, talk bees, and 
—think. J. M. JENKINS 

Wetumpka, Ala., Nov. 14, 1888. 

We are very sorry, friend Jenkins, that it 
rained and rained. We could not, therefore, 
with your very small attendance, refuse to 
publish that piece, for it would be too bad 
to make it adorn the waste-basket, even the 
southwest corner of it. We hope those 
** paps and grandpaps ”’ who know it all will 
carefully peruse your ‘ piece.” 











QUR QUESHION- Box, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 





All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
pe mee orf should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, * For Our Question-Box.”’ 


QUESTION 4.—Is a dry frost-proof cellar, with liv- 
ing-rooms above, better na special repository, like- 
wise frost-proof partly above and partly under ground, 
independent of any superstructure? 

The one is just as good as the other, if you can 
keep the temperature at 42 to 45°. 

DADANT & SON. 

I should prefer an independent building—the 
more underground the better, if in dry soil. 

L. C. Root. 

A well-ventilated cellar, frost-proof, and of near- 
ly even temperature, is my choice. The matter of 
living-rooms above cuts no figure. GEO. GRIMM. 


I see no reason why it should be. If sub-earth 
ventilation is adopted, then the fire above would aid 
in effecting a change of air. A. J. COOK. 


My experience has been so limited in cellar win- 
tering, that I will not attempt to answer most of 
these questions onthat subject. 0.0. POPPLETON. 


No, I think not. I know no reason why it should 
be, and the special repository would certainly be 
subject to less noise and jar. JAMES HEDDON. 





* Better than a special repository’ for what? If 
for vegetables, etc., | should say yes, because more 
convenient; if for wintering bees in, 1 should say 
no. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


A cellar may be just as good as a special reposi- 
tory for wintering bees, if carefully prepared for 
that purpose—no better. I should” prefer the 
special repository as described. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


The difference, if 1 understand it, is between the 
warm floor overhead and a cold one. I have a cel- 
lar of each kind, and | prefer the house to the shop, 
which has no fire generally. C. C. MILLER. 


Bees can be wintered nicely in a dry frost-proof 
cellar with living-room above. I never put my own 
bees in the latter kind of structure mentioned; but, 
using my eyes and my ears, I Judge they are some- 
times safe, but oftener dangerous receptacles. 

KE. E. Hasty. 

With living-rooms above, there is necessarily a 
fire, which would tend to make the cellar warmer 
than acave or other repository, independent of a 
superstructure, would be; and in severe weather 
this would likely be an advantage. Where the 
chimney starts from the bottom of the cellar with a 
flue near the bottom, the ventilation, produced by 
the draft of a fire, is likewise an advantage. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

After an experience covering a number of years, 
with both a cellar under living-rooms and a specia! 
repository, I prefer the latter; yet a good house 
cellar isa very good place to winter bees -much 
better than totry to winter them on their summer 
stands in single-walled hives. However, I am in 
favor of wintering a part of an apiary on the stuim- 
mer stands in chaff-packed hives. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The prevalence of opinion seems to be to 
the effect that a cellar is no better than a 
special repository, either one of which being 
frost-proof; but Dr. C. C. Miller and Mrs. 
Harrison seem to favor the cellar on ac- 
count of the warm floor overhead. Prof. 
Cook thinks the living-rooms would aid in 
effecting a change of air, providing a sub- 
earth ventilator were used, although it is 
evident he inclines toward the special re- 
pository. Ina word, either a good cellar or 
ones repository may be made to answer 
the purpose. 


QUESTION %.—a. What do you assign as some of 
the causes of “roaring” among bees at times in the 
cellar? b. and severally in order, what methods would 
you adopt to eer them, providing one or more of 
the plans should fail? 

I have never been troubled with the “ roaring ”’ 
mentioned, and am not competent to answer. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 

a. Generally it is due to a lower or higher temper- 
ature. b. I would try a thermometer first, then act 
accordingly. DADANT & SON. 


a. 1. Want of water; 2. Too high temperature; 3}. 
Lack of ventilation. b. 1. Give water (or snow); 2. In 
some way, lower the temperature; 3. Ventilate. 

MRS. L. HARRISON. 

A sudden change of temperature, a draft of air, 
or any kind of disturbance. The winter room 
should be so arranged and managed as to avoid 
these causes of uneasiness. L. C. Roor. 
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I think it comes from some disturbing condition, 
either of food or temperature. If food, it is difficult 
to remedy; if temperature, it may often be check- 
ed by raising or lowering the temperature. 

A. J. COOK. 

In every instance when my attention was attract- 
ed to a hive of bees by its roaring, it was quieted by 
placing a wet sponge over the holes on the brood- 
chamber, or covering the brood-chamber with a wet 
cloth. CuHas. F. MuTH. 


Two low and too high temperature, any disturb- 
ance, and, perhaps, more common than any other 
cause, is the one of disease caused by consumption 
of pollen during confinement. The second part of 
your question will suggest its own answer. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Almost any unfavorable condition that causes the 
bees annoyance will cause them to be more or less 
noisy. If they are not reasonably quiet in the cel- 
lar or repository, something is radically wrong. | 
would try to discover what it was, and make it right 
if possible. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


a, b. IL hardly know what you mean by the term 
“ roaring.”” Any unusual disturbance is likely to 
make them noisy. Ido not meddle with my bees 
in the winter, further than to see to it that the 
temperature and ventilation are proper. If still 
they feel inclined to “ roar,”’ why, let them roar. 

GEO. GRIMM. 

First, and most important, impure air. Remedy, 
open the doors at night—windows also. If weather 
did not permit, | would try a big snowball put close 
to each entrance. (‘Spects it yields ozone.) If I 
failed | would ask advice of somebody who knows 
more about cellar wintering than I do. Second, 
dysentery. I doubt if there is a practical remedy. 
Third, too much brood-rearing; hard to manage, 
but top ventilation might, with care, be tried. 

E. E. Hasty. 

That which most often causes this is the breaking 
of the cluster to get in a fresh supply of honey. I 
generally find one or more colonies thus noisy 
every time I gointo the cellar, but rarely ever the 
same colony at two different times. If the cellar 
gets too cold or too warm, then the whole number 
in the cellar will be noisy. Where such a state of 
affairs exists, remove the cause, either by raising or 
lowering the temperature, and they will become 
quiet. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


a. | think they roar L. by spells (individual hives) 
when they rouse up to turn over in bed or take a 
fresh lunch. 

2. When they get too cold. 

3. When they get too warm. 

4. When the air is foul, especially when warm and 
damp toward spring. 

b. 1. Let them alone. 

2. Inercase the fire, or open the door from a warm 
room. 

3. Put ice in cellar, or open cellar doors and win- 
dows at night. 

1. Open doors and windows at night, and leave 
them open next day till bees get uneasy. 

C. C. MILLER. 


‘lhe cause of roaring seems to be too high 
or too low temperature; improper food, 
such, for instance, as too much pollen; im- 

roper ventilation, and lack of moisture. 


<nowing the cause, the remedy easily sug- 





gests itself; but a difficulty presents itself: 
How are we to know the cause? We are in- 
clined to the opinion that the only way is to 
try the several methods as indicated in the 
statement, in the latter part of the question. 
Having found the remedy, the cause is made 
evident. If the bees roar from improper 
ventilation, is not the sub-earth ventilator a 
valuable adjunct to cellars or other reposi- 
tories? and is it not equally valuable in low- 
ering the temperature? If so, shall we be 
in too great haste to declare the sub-earth 
ventilator unnecessary? 


QUESTION %.—Is a cellar, partially darkened, as 
suitable for wintering bees as a cellar absolutely dark, 
in either case good ventilation being assured? Inother 
words, should a cellar be 80 dark as to require a lighted 
lamp on inspection tours during the day, for the best 
results in wintering? 


The cellar should be absolutely dark. 
GEO. GRIMM. 
From my experience, I should prefer a dark cel- 
lar. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I prefer to have every ray of light excluded if 
possible. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


We prefer a dark cellar. Wedo not inspect, ex- 
cept to see the degree of temperature. 
DADANT & SON. 
I prefer a cellar perfectly dark. Have the bees 
in so good condition that they will need no “ inspec- 
tion tours during the day.” L. C. Roor. 


With temperature just right, | do not think light 
would do harm; but as perfection is such a rare 
thing in this world, I prefer my cellar perfectly 
dark. A. J. CooK. 


I prefer the dark cellar, for the reason that it re- 
quires a nicety of temperature, ete., to keep the 
bees quiet in a light cellar, which is not required in 
a dark one. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The partially darkened ceilar will be all right. 
You will winter your bees well, and be an advocate 
of a little light, enough for convenience in the cel- 
lar, provided, however, all other conditions are fa- 
vorable. JAMES HEDDON.. 


lhave been quoted as saying that light in the 
cellar is not injurious to bees. If the cellar is kept 
cold enough, light will do no harm; but with the 
temperature at 45 to 50°, as I like to have it, light is 
injurious in my cellar. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


My bees at present writing don't seem to suffer 
any inconvenience from light, and, as a general 
rule, bees in best condition don’t, especially if the 
light be gradually introduced. Bees in bad condi- 
tion are made more uneasy by light, and, on the 
whole, I'd rather be able to make my cellar per- 
fectly dark. C. C. MILLER. 


I know from experience that a cellar with doors 
and windows open a good part of the time, and 
people coming and going at will, can be used suc- 
cessfully to winter bees. Lack of large experience 
in cellar wintering should make me backward about 
being positive; but I incline to say, Let them have 
the light until you have to darken the cellar to 
keep them in. EE. Hasty. 

While the light may not be deleterious at 
times, generally s aking it seems to be 
agreed that it is better to have the cellar or 
repository as dark is it can be made. 


1888 


Heaps or Gray 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








A TIMELY WARNING. 

R. ROSS died last month of hemorrhage of the 
lungs, brought on by trying to save some lit- 
tle ducks that a vicious pig was running after. 
He lost so much blood that he died in two 
days. He was ready to go at anytime. He 

did a great deal among the poor, and always went 
to them when other doctors refused. Much labor 
weakened his lungs, when in his Chicago practice. 
He came here to get well, and was doing finely, only 
he was not careful of himself. J.J. LAWSON. 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn., Oct. 31, 1888. 

Your little story, friend L., is sad indeed. 
It only illustrates how mg another death 
has been caused by some little trivial cir- 
cumstance. The poor man ought surely to 
have known that such violent exercise was 
dangerous to his weakened constitution. 
At this time of year it is a very easy matter 
to contract colds simply through careless- 
ness, and the result may be no less severe 
than in the incident above related. Our 
love for the dear ones around us, as well as 
their responsive love toward us, should make 
us especially careful of these lives which God 
has given us. The lives of a few young 
ducks did not begin to compare with the 
worthy life of Dr. Ross. The subject does 
not strictly belong to bees, but it is such a 
timely warning that we hope our readers 
will all take note. 

ITALIANS AND MOTH WORMS. 

I must write a few words in regard to Italians. I 
have been trying to raise bees for 20 years, but the 
moths would clean them up in spite of me. They 
are fearful herein the South. About eight years 
ago Mr. Taply bought a dollar queenof you. I in 
turn got some of him. I have had them three 
years. I now have 27 colonies, and have never found 
amoth worm intheir combs, no matter what kindof 
hive I put them in; they are the best property I 
ever owned. I want no more native bees for me. 

Caledonia, Miss., Nov. 26, 188%, W. L. Laws. 


PERFORATED ZINC; ITS USE AND ABUSE. 

Do the sheets of perforated metal keep the queen 
out of sections and extracting frames? Are they a 
success? Is there any great objection to their use? 
Do the bees swarm worse than they used to? 

Port Orange, Fla. JOHN B. CASE. 

Friend_C., if the metal is properly perfor- 
ated it will keep the queens from the sur- 
plus apartment. It is a suceess, we think, 
and this seems to be attested by the fact 
that those who usea little of it for experi- 
mental purposes generally order considera- 
ble of it afterward. Its use, however, is not 
absolutely essential. Many of our success- 
ful honey-producers do not use it, and still 
many others think they can not dispense 
with it. Bees do not swarm worse than 
they used to, unless the bee-keeper so man- 
i ates his colonies as to force them to do 
it. Contraction, especially if carried to an 
immoderate extent, has a tendency toward 
inducing yhor int J Giving the queen ac- 
cess to all parts of the hive has a tendency 
likewise to discourage it. The use of per- 
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forated zinc to confine the queen to a small 
brood-nest, one that has been contracted to % 
or 4 its former capacity, would favor and no 
doubt does promote swarming. 


GRANULATED-SUGAR SYRUP VERSUS HONEY FOR 
FEED. 

Let me know the price of the cheapest honey for 
feed for my bees. They need feeding. I don't 
think my bees made 5 lbs. per colony since July, 
and they look weak. JOHN A. HEIDLER. 

Wetheredsville, Md. 

Honey this year, even of a poor grade, 
will be too expensive to feed bees. Granu- 
lated-sugar syrup is about as cheap as 
any food you can give them; and it cer- 
tainly is the very best. The syrmp will cost 
you about 6 cts. per Ib. It is doubtful if 
you can get even fair honey for this price, 
suitable for feeding. 


SOMETHING FROM OUR OLD FRIEND E. GALLUP, 
IN REGARD TO THE LARGE YIELDS OF CAL- 
IFORNIA. 

Mrs. J. Hilton tells us, in the Nov. GLEANINGS, of 
her trip to California, and of the Russe!) Brothers’ 
7 tons of honey. Orange is3 miles from Santa Ana, 
and why not call on E. Gallup and others while she 
was 80 near? Our season here was not considered 
first class, yet I will report some of the yields in 
this vicinity. Mr. Fox had 15 tons; Mr. Miller, 15 
tons; Mr. Joplin, 12 tons; Mr. Odlin, 18 tons; and at 
the Hot Springs Apiary they made 20) tons. It sold 
immediately at 100 dollars per ton, or 5 cents per 
Ib., wholesale. It is now worth 6'4 to7 cents whole- 
sale. 1 believe these bee-keepers above named had 
from 2) to 270 colonies to the apiary. How does 
that compare with your eastern apiaries? Of 
course, we do not use any harness, or have any 
trouble about our bee-cellars, ete. E. GALLUP. 

Santa Ana, Cal. 


REPORES ENCOURAGING. — 














A BEGINNER'S SUCCESS. 

BOUGHT one colony of bees in the spring of 
1886. That summer they swarmed three times, 
andinthe fall I bought one more colony. |! 
wintered the four with no loss. In 1887 they in- 
creased to twelve, and I wintered them with 

no loss. Upto this time I had been working for in- 
crease. This summer |] thought I should like to 
have some honey, so I wrote to you for W. Z. 
Hutchinson’s book on the production of comb hon- 
ey. I followed the plans laid down hy him, and 
Heddon's method for preventing after-swarms, and 
I succeeded in getting 600 lbs. of comb honey—562 
Ibs. in 1-lb. sections, and 38 lbs. in 2-lb. sections. 1 
increased to 23. I sold three colonies. Two were 
queenless, three would not enter the supers, so | 
got all of my honey from 16 hives. One colony gave 
me 70 lbs. in 1-lb. sections. 

This has been a very poor season. I have followed 
the instructions in your A B C book, and am trying 
to go slow, and grow up with the business. My 
bees are allin good condition, and have plenty to 
winter on. JOSEPH B. GRUBB. 

Ankenytown, Ohio, Nov. 16, 1888. 


2100 LBS. FROM 23 COLONIES, SPRING COUNT. 
My report for 1888 is 23 colonies, spring count. I 
took 600 Ibs. of extracted and 1500 of comb in44x4% 
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sections. Seven months of the time I was away | 
Not more than | 


from home from daylight till dark. 

three weeks was spent in the apiary. Bees are 

working every day, but no surplus. Extracted I 

sold for 4 cents; comb, 12'5. S.C. CORWIN. 
Sarasota, Fla., Nov. 16, 1888. 


KEPORT OF 188s, 
Spring count, 39 colonies; fall count, 50. Extract- 
ed, 2400 Ibs. of honey. Comb, 100 lbs. Honey all sold. 
St. Marys. Ohio. Jos. BARRINGTON. 


BEES DOING WELL. 
Bees did very well this year. 
section honey, and 200 gallons extracted. I have 75 
stands in the cellar, doing well. J. R. WHIPPS. 
Le Sueur Center, Minn. 


BEES AND BUCKWHEAT; FROM 7 TO 12, AND 300 
POUNDS OF HONEY. 

From 7 hives, spring count, I increased to 12, and 
obtained about 300 pounds of honey, nearly all in 1- 
pound sections, of which I sold $41.00 worth, besides 
giving some to friends and using a lot in the family. 
My report of Japanese buckwheat is 28% bushels 
from % bushel. Ll bought it of you in July. Bees 
have done well for the care bestowed onthem. All 
the time I could give them was about half a day 
each week. They are all in good condition for 
winter. SAMUEL 8S. SAUMENIG. 

Ivory, Md., Nov. 19, L888. 


ROOT’S CHAFF HIVE AND 5028 LBS. OF HONEY. 

| began the season with 91 colonies. Nine of 
those were in old box hives. The spring was very 
cold. No honey was gathered from apple-blossoms. 
I put on surplus boxes on the first of June, up to 
the Sth, when the bees had hardly gone to work. | 


| took off 2000 pounds of the nicest honey I ever 
had; and up to about the first of October I had 
taken 875 pounds of extracted and 4153 pounds of 
comb honey. [have every pound of my honey sold, 
both comb and extracted, and there are calis for 
more almost every day. 
clover, but I saw only fifteen bees on it this year. I 
increased to 115 colonies. 


I got 2500 Ibs. of | 


| Sunc 


| has he in the cellar ? ete. 


<> wad 








Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
ay of these books contain the same matter that you find in 

ay-schoo! books costing from: $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from “ey Pt. Pilgrim’s 
Progress.and Ten Nights ina Bar-Room. We have alse Our 
Homes, Part l.,and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 





HAT’S the matter with you, young 
folks? We have only a few letters 
to print this time, and, for that mat- 
ter, for the last two or three times. 
Are you getting tired of writing ’ 

Surely you haven’t told all you know about 

bees! Perhaps it is for the want of a sea- 

sonable and suitable subject to write about. 

Well, Jet’s see. Suppose you tell us how 

your papa winters his bees; whether on 

summer stands in chaff, or in the cellar. If 
in the latter, when did he put them there ? 


did not look at them again until about July 6tb. | aoe ae ue se cate wi pasty arigele 
They had done very well, and about the last of Jniy elsewhere), ant Ice & ane 


Also how many colonies 
Now, let’s see if 
we can’t have more letters the next time. 
If you don’t care for any of the presents 
enumerated in the fine print above, select 


he leave to each ? 


| some mailable article from our 5-cent coun- 


I never saw so much white | 


There are none but A. I. | 


Root’s chaff hives in my apiary now, so the cam- | 


paign is over. Hurrah once more for A. I. Root’s 
chaff hive and 5028 pounds of honey! 
FRED BRITENBAKER. 
Honesdale, Pa., Nov. 16, 1888. 








RUPORES -DINOERANING. 


NO FALL HONEY; BEES SHORT OF STORES. 
Y report for the latter part of the season, 





| saw them bring in was on April lI4th. 


| gathering it from our soft-maple trees. 


for the eastern part of Pennsylvania, is as | 


q : follows: There was too much rain from 
I had to feed nearly all 
All are 


short of stores. 
colonies with sugar syrup to winter on. 
well stocked with bees. 


September to date; no fall honey; bees | 


Blacks are away behind | 


the Italians. Those that I bave not fed up will | 


meet with great losses. Ali my bees are packed for 
winter. Tam selling honey in 1-lb. sections at 25 


cents per section, ready sale. Others are selling 
from 18 to 25 cents; extracted, from 8 to 20 cents 
per lb. 

Fallsington, Pa., Dec. 7, 1888. 


JOSIAH EASTBURN. 


| 
1 


ter,in our price list, which we will send on 
application. 


THE FIRST POLLEN. 

Ihave been watching my pa’s bees to see when 
they brought in the first pollen; and the first that I 
I hunted 
around to see where they got it, and found them 
The pollen 
was of a whitish color. Some of our soft maples 
blossomed out before either the poplars or pussy 
willows, which pa says doesn’t often happen. 

Williamstown, Ia. JOE GEORGE. 


PA’S ENTRANCE-BOARD, 

There are several bee-keepers around here, and 
they go plodding along inthe old style. I have been 
trying to get some of them to take GLEANINGS, but 
have not succeeded yet. Pa had bees only three 
years, and we have only 18 stands. We use only the 
American hive. He has made several improvements 
onit. Instead of having astick with notches cut in 
it for the entrance, pa has a board that fits across 
the portico, and six inches wide. A slot is cut one 
inch long in the center; a thumb-screw is put 
through, and screwed into the hive. The entrance 
can then be adjusted to any size. 


Mooresburg, Pa. SAMUEL BOWER. 
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My pa has 28 old colonies of bees, also 4 pew 
swarms. Last season he had 50 stands, and he lost 
22 stands last winter. He has astand of Syrian bees. 
I do not like to work with bees. We did not get 
much honey last season, but are getting some this 
spring. Wehave one of your Novice honey-extract- 
ors, and like it very much. I have no brother or 
sister. EDGAR DUKES. 

Browns, IIl., May 16, 1888. 

HONEY SEASON SO POOR THAT BUCKWHEAT HONEY 
SOLD FOR 20 CTS. 

I was very much pleased with the book, Sheer Off, 
which you sent me. The last honey season here 
was 80 poor that buckwheat honey sold for 18 and 20 
cents a pound. My brother Stanley was stung last 
summer on the eye, and it affected him very badly, 
coming out in great blotches. About a month aft- 
erward he was stung by a bumble-bee on the foot, 
and his eye swelled up as bad as ever. Some people 
will not believe it, but it is true all the same. 

Ingersoll, Ont., Canada. ETHEL EDWARDS. 


PA'S CELL-HATCHER, ETC. 

My pa has 34 stands of bees. He made a small 
hive out of %-inch lumber, for hiving swarms. He 
takes the hive and holds it under the swarm and 
shakes the bees init. Then after the bees are quiet 
he takes the frames out of the little hive and puts 
them in the big chaff hives. As our yard is full of 
trees and bushes we have had no trouble in 
getting the bees when they cluster, for they always 
cluster in the yard. 

Pa got an Italian queen of you two years ago, and 
he wanted to Italianize all of his bees that fall. He 
had ten colonies at that time, so he took ten capped 
queen-cells from her hive and put them in a cage 
that he made. This he made as follows: 

He took some thin strips of lumber one inch wide, 
and made a frame 12 inches long and 3 inches wide, 
then made 10 divisions in it like little rooms, then 
covered it with wire screening. He bored a hole in 
the outside frame of each little room. He then put 
the queen-cells in, then he plugged the holes up and 
placed the cage between two combs of bees. The 
queens all hatched out, and were nice and yellow. 
Pa put one in each one of his hives. 

Pa's bee-hat has a piece of wire screening all 
around it, about 4 inches wide, then he has mosquito 
netting from that to go down around his neck. 

Rocky Ridge, O., July 13, 1888. ANNIE SLIGER. 

Your papa’s arrangement for hatching 

ueens is very similar to one described in 
the A BC of Bee Culture. Neighbor H. (he’s 
that big Uncle Hen, you know) uses them in 
his queen-rearing apiaries, and likes them 
better than queen-nurseries. Henry Alley, 
the editor of the Apiculturist, and a queen- 
breeder, also uses something similar. 


4. M. JENKINS TELLS THE BOYS AND GIRLS SOME- 
THING ABOUT SUGAR-CANE. 

Dear Huber:—I send you by express some sugar- 
cane. This is what nearly all of the sugar and syrup 
we all use is made of. It grows with great long 
blades like corn, but they are much tougher, and 
have rough saw-like edges that will cut our hands if 
it strikes the wrong way. About frostthe men strip 
these blades off while it is standing (usually with a 
thin paddle in each hand, so as to strike down on 





both sides of the stalk), then cut itdown with a hoe 
just above the ground. Then the stalks (after being 
topped also) are run through a “ cane-mill,’’ which 
is made with two or more big iron rollers, and this 
squeezes the juice out. The juice is then put intoa 
big kettle, or **evaporator,”’ and boiled for hours, to 
make syrup or sugar. In Alabama it is grown 
mostly for syrup; but i: Louisiana they make lots 
of sugar. You will see in this lot one stalk of solid 
green. Thatis softest, and best on that account, 
for chewing. Then the striped variety, called * rib- 
bon” cane, is next softest, and the solid “red” is 
most used in this vicinity for making syrup. It is 
the hardest of all; but the farmers say it is more 
concentrated, requires less boiling, and yields more 
syrup than the ribbon or green cane. But I think 
the ribbon cane much the prettiest; don't you? All 
the little folks (and big ones too) love to chew sugar- 
cane, and every fall you can see lots of folks every- 
where, nearly, peeling and chewing sugar-cane. | 
hope you will like it. Your friend, 
Wetumpka, Ala., Nov. 15, 1888. J. M. JENKINS. 


As will be seen, the letter above was ad- 
dressed to Master Huber. As it contains 
facts of interest in regard to sugar-cane, we 
thought there might be other boys and girls 
of Huber’s age who would like to know 
about it in these Northern States. The 
sugar-cane was very nice, and was appreciat- 
ed by Huber and all the family. 





PAPA, COME HOME. 


BY EUGENE SECOR, 


As bomeward I turn at the close of the day, 
Weary from toil, above measure; 
W ho sees, and runs to meet me half way, 
But my blue-eyed darling treasure, 
Saying in baby language, true, 
‘Papa, come home, I love you’’? 


Her playthings are scattered whenever I come, 
Whether at night or at nooning; 
With outstretched arms she welcomes me home, 
And softens my heart with her crooning, 
Saying, as only babies can do, 
“Papa, come home, I love you.” 


And when the evening prayers are said, 
And the good-night kisses given, 
When baby is tucked in her little bed, 
And her keeping left to heaven, 
She says, as she twines my neck anew, 
** Papa, stay home, I love you.” 


Sweet innocence, pure as the heaven above! 
A seraph art thou from glory, 
Sent to win us with unselfish love, 
From sordid gain so transitory. 
Oh! how can my heart, after such lucre 
roam, 
When so softly thou sayest, ‘‘ Dear papa, stay 
home ’’? 
Methinks that I see thy sweet sister once more, 
Whom the Father took home one evening; 
Methinks she is happy on yonder shore, 
And wonders why I am grieving. 
Perhaps, when I’m weary of life, she’ll come 
To meet me and greet me with, ‘‘ Papa, come 
home."’ 
Forest City, Iowa. 
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MYSELF AND WY NEIGHBORS. 


AND WHAT 1 FOUND SOME OF THEM 
DOING IN CALIFORNIA. 


How amiabie are thy tabernacles, O Lord! My 
soui longetb, yea, even fainteth, for the courts of 
the Lord.—Ps. 84:1, 2. 

SATURDAY night it was raining hard 

>» when I reached Los Angeles ; and the 

S} train mentioned in the letter at the 

close of Our Homes, Dee. 15th issue, 

had been gone some time. Trains run 
here Sunday; but, how about traveling on 
the Sabbath? At one time | decided to stay 
at a hotel, and go to church; but the hotels, 
at least all L could find there, had a great 
liguor-bar as the most prominent feature, 
and charged $3.00 per day besides. Should 
I stay here among entire strangers who 
eared nothing for me, while friends were 
waiting whom I could find by a very few 
miles of travel? I knelt down in my sleep- 
ing-room, and asked the Savior to guide me; 
and at once | felt his peace in my heart as I 
decided on my course. Atthe little narrow- 
gauge depot the crowd seemed all ungodly ; 
but I soon found a young man who wasa 
Christian. He attended school in the city, 
but always went out to see his parents Sun- 
day morning. Ile seemed as glad as | was, 
to meet somebody who loved to keep the 
Sabbath day holy. He told me ofa little 
Methodist chuich at the terminus of the 
trip, and said Sunday-school would open 
there a little after our arrival. How my 
heart bounded at the thought of a Sunday- 
school in the country! He said he thought 
friend Woodberry didn’t go to church very 
much, but I decided to take him with me to 
that Sunday-school, if I found him ; if not, 
to go myself, and hunt up my friend after- 
ward. Well, we both went, and it was a 
real good old-fashioned Methodist Sunday- 
school. The little church was about full ; and 
when the superintendent asked the ‘‘ stran- 
ger’ to speak, I thought of my prayer of 
the morning. As I closed my talk, the 
kindly looks and smiling faces made me feel 
that the cause of Christ was dear to many a 
heart away off here amid the mountains. 
At the preaching service I was pleased to 
see the little locomotive on this narrow- 
gauge road bring a car full of people to 
meeting, and carry them home again when 
it was out. This road is a special conven- 
ience here, for it winds around the moun- 
tains, passing the homes located in the vil- 
lages. The fare for 7 miles and back is only 
30 cents; but even at the low price of 2 cents 
per mile it has paid expenses, and more, 
right along from the start. Now, friends, 
we need charity, and to take pee heed be- 
fore we decide hastily that all Sunday trav- 
el is an evil. 

Friend Woodberry is, at present, keeping 
bachelor’s hall; and although he says he 
isn’t a professing Christian, I judge, from 
the snatches of Gospel Hymns he is using 
now while he washes the breakfast dishes, 
that he isn’t far off from the kingdom. Like 
friend Hilton, of Michigan, he ae, ex- 
pected, when he invited me to be his guest, 





that he would get talked to on the claims of 
Christ as well as on bee culture and garden- 
ing, and I have labored with him faithfully 
and soundly. We two are brothers hence- 
forth, .and, I trust and pray, brothers in 
Christ. Now, before I bid adieu to that 
Methodist church I want to find a little 
fault. During the Sunday-school, the doors 
and windows were wide open; but in the 
evening, while the air outside was exquisitely 
perfumed with the semi-tropical vegetation, 
they had the doors shut and most of the 
windows too, until everybody was sweating, 
and the air so impure it made me dozy and 
miserable. Such air extinguished pretty 
nearly all my awe tecir ; and just when 

was so anxious that brother W., at my side, 
should think favorably of going to meeting, 
I fear he was deciding he would never go 
again, just on account of the bad air. Per- 
haps I am peculiar—at least, I hope so; but 
such airis poisonto me. It makes me “ sort 
of crazy.”’ Ido believe the greatest cause 
of consumption is crowded rooms and no 
ventilation. I hated to go to church when 
I was a boy, on account of the bad air, and I 
should hate it as badly now if I had to en- 
dure air like that last night. Should I have 
called for more air? Well, I thought of it, but 
z aia seem just the thing for a stranger 
0 ao. 

Bee-keepers are, as arule, men of genius, 
and friend Woodberry is not an exception. 
Four years ago he came here with his moth- 
er, from Maine. He gave $1000 for 20 acres 
of land, and now he has been offered 15,000 
for it. The secret of it is, however, his skill 
and energy. He seldom hires any help, as 
it is so expensive. His apiary, of about 75 
hives, is on the railroad plan. The hives 
are in one long row winding around a hill. 
As the combs are lifted from the hives to 
extract, they are set ina box placed ona car. 
This box holds about-150 combs, and, when 
loaded, is run into the honey-house to ex- 
tract. The honey-house being on the hill- 
side, a sort of ‘‘ cellar kitchen,’ as it were, 
is used for storing the filled cans of honey— 
the honey from the extractor running into 
the room below, to be canned for shipment. 

Friend W. strongly seconds the idea that 
the average bee-keeper should have some 
other business. He has turkeys and chick- 
ens, Jersey cow, one horse, and his garden. 
Strawberries are his hobby, and just now 
his vines are full of beautiful fruit, some of 
it over-ripe. He has a peculiar knack of 
making his berries bear all summer long— 
that is, with the aid of irrigation. He gets 
15 cents per quart, wholesale, now. and has, 
during the summer, sold toward $1000 
worth of berries from his patch of 14 acres. 

The plan of irrigation is to have a large 
pipe of sheet iron, laid on a dead level, 
along the highest side of the patch. Small 
holes are made in this, opposite each row ; 
and when the water is let on, the whole 
a is irrigated alike. When dry enough 

eruns the cultivator through, and this is 
kept up all summer, letting the water on, as 
a rule, about once a week. He usesa culti- 
vator that leaves a ridge in the middle, and 
a shallow furrow close to the strawberry- 
plants, the rows being 44 feet apart. The 
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variety is Monarch of the West. The rain 
of last week has made the ground too soft 
to pick berries, and friend W. says that, for 
the strawberries, he would almost rather 
not have =: rain. ‘he water comes from 
springs on the mountain-sides, and is stored 
in large reservoirs, or circular cisterns, made 
of clay. For the use of towns the reservoirs 
are made of hewn stone and cement. He 
also raises sweet corn, alfalfa, and barley, 
by irrigation. The ‘‘ hay” of California is 
barley cut just when it begins to head. 

While great sums are made here by care- 
ful, thorough men, a slipshod farmer or gar- 
dener would soon run out. A little neglect 
in irrigation, and your strawberries, corn, 
aye, and even orange - trees, are ‘‘ gone 
dead.’’ The farmers who have te mow the 
weeds before they can dig their potatoes, 
should never come to California. While 
friend W.’s mother has been absent this 
summer, he has done all the housework and 
cooking, besides caring for his 20 acres of 
crops. As it took considerable time to 
churn his butter, he whittled out a little 
windmill to do his churning, and it did not 
co&t, probably, a dollar, all told. The cream 
is put into a square wooden box that can be 
slipped on to the peoaestoe end of the shaft, 
and that is all there is toit. Ile wanted to 
dig a well; but as no one was near to empty 
the bucket, and as he couldn’t afford to hire, 
on the principle that ‘‘ necessity is the 
mother of invention ” he rigged an appara- 
tus that takes the pail, lifts it over to one 
side, dumps it where none of the stones 
could fall back into the well on his head. 
All alone on his ranch, he blasted right 
down into the rock for over 20 feet, when I 
was there. 

From Los Angeles to San Diego we have 
some beautiful mountain scenery. Mt. 
Baldy, with its summit white with snow, 
was visible from the car window, from 9 un- 
til 12 o’clock, fast running. A great part of 
the route is along the coast,with the ocean on 
one side and cliffs on the other. The same 
work of the elements, such as I have de- 
scribed, presents a queer rocky formation 
that I call ‘‘sponge rock.” The rain has 
cut the mountain cliff into a shape almost 
like an immense sponge. All along the 
route we have constant evidences of the 
speculation and craze in ‘real estate. For 
miles along the track, towns and villages 
have been laid out with painted stakes, and 
in some cases the streets are graded and 
trees planted before a house is built. The 
railroad rg wag d has built beautiful station 
houses, but the architecture is rather fanci- 


ful and showy. In San Diego, as well as in 
many other localities, the people have been 
so wild with excitement that they can’t 
come down to any kind of work, but stand 
about the streets and swap and trade all da 

long, while the Chinese do pretty much all 


the work that is done. In this wonderful 
climate of perpetual summer, many have 
really come to want—yes, when prices are 
enormous for crops that can be planted any 
day in the year. For instance, eggs are 45 
cts. per dozen, and yet a hen will hatch 
chickens every month in the year, safely. 
Strawberries are 25 cts. per quart, when, as 


I have told you, they are ripening now, and 
may be set out now; yet the only person I saw 
setting out strawberries was a woman, and 
she was at the same time obliged to take 
care of the baby, who was constantly by to 
pull them up as fast as planted. My young- 
er brother has just bought a very pretty lot 
near the motor railway, but it cost him 
$1000 for one-fifth of an acre. The motor 
makes him only 10 minutes from the heart 
of the city of San Diego, and water for irri- 
gating his one-fifth acre is free. As little 
can be raised without water, in the summer 
time, water is a part of the real-estate craze: 
and to this end this is a country of wind- 
mills. An orange-orchard loaded with Cali- 
fornia oranges is one of the prettiest sights 
I ever saw in my life; and as other folks 
think as I do, orange-groves are a very es- 
sential part of the estate craze. Get you a 
lot, plant the trees, put up a windmill, and 
irrigate thoroughly, and when you geta crop 
of oranges you can get a big price for your 
improvements. If you don’t sell your land 
you can get $10.00 for the oranges on a sin- 
gle good tree. Good oranges bring 50 cts. 
per dozen here, just as they do at home. So 





i see you can do firstrate here, if you love 
| hard work, and especially if you have the 
| faculty of setting yourself at work; but you 
can’t do well otherwise. (Great numbers 
are out of employment; but, at the same 
time, the Chinese do splendidly making gar- 
den, and doing general labor. They irrigate 
the orange-trees by making a ridge of dirt 
around the tree a little further away than 
the outer branches reach, and filling this 
with water. This basin needs filling about 
once a month, and a tree in full bearing 
needs about 4 barrels of water at each wa- 
tering. You need to figure for about 50 bar- 
| rels per year, for each tree. Garden stuff is 
also irrigated, setting the plants in the bot- 
tom of ashallow furrow, closing the ends of 
the furrow so it will hold water, then fill 
each furrow with water, and let it soak into 
the ground. I asked a Chinaman how often 
he put on the water. ‘One water, one 
week,” he replied, meaning that, on the av- 
erage, in summer time, they gave water 
once a week. One man was gathering a 
vegetable like our Swiss chard, only the 
thick leaf-stalks were as white as celery. 
When I questioned him about it he ex- 
plained, ‘**‘ Chinaman much likee,” meaning 
that it was used principally by the Chinese. 
He was quite curious, and expressed much 
astonishment when I told him I made gar- 
den over 2000 miles away. One reason why 
the Chinese keep right on with their garden- 
ing is, that they are never affected in the 
least by the great craze and excitement in 
real estate. They will at times pay $100 an 
acre rent for desirable ground near the city, 
but they never own land. In National City, 
almost every business house of any descrip- 
tion reads, just below the sign, ‘* Also brok- 
er in real estate.” Lots that my eldest bro- 
ther bought less than 8 years ago for 3375 
are now worth $50,C00. When they got up 
to $3500 he sold out. Fora year past, how- 
ever, most of the real estate has been going 
down; and thousands of people who bought, 
as they thought, wisely, paying half down 
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to secure the bargain, have abandoned their 
claims and lost all they put in. 

On the public square at San Diego | saw 
a species of banana-plant with leaves at 
least 12 feet long. It grew right out of the 
native soil, without any manure or fertilizer. 

Nov. 24.—Opposite my brother’s is a fruit- 
orchard of 10 acres. It is principally or- 
ange-trees in full bearing, and for this 10 
acres the owner recently refused $25,000. 
We are about midway between San Diego 
and National City, perhaps 2 miles from each 
place, but the motor cars go close by us, and 
water is found in plenty, only about 15 or 20 
feet deep, so that windmills raise plenty of 
water for irrigation. Two 10-foot mills on 
the 10 acres mentioned supply the water. 
One of the wells is 28 feet deep and 16 feet 
square. This well has never failed. Iron 
pipe carries the water below the surface 
(low enough to avoid the plow), ale, igh ocy 
frequent enough so that a hose will reach 
every tree. Orange-trees not only require 
water once a month, but they must have the 
ground stirred often. The little circular 
dams around the trees are not made until 
May or June ; but after these are made, the 
harrow is run constantly clear up to the 
dams. These dams are from 5 to & feet 
away from the body of the tree, according to 
the size. The hose used for irrigating is 50 
feet long, so that the hydrants are about 100 
feet. I saw boys moving the hose and fill- 
ing the dams around the trees, and they 
seemed to rather enjoy the work. Land 
suitable for orange-growing costs about $500 
peracre. .\ few oranges may be gathered 
in two or three years, but it will take 100r 15 
years’ growth to get a full crop. Oranges 
retail at about the same here they do in 
Ohio: viz., 15 to 20 ets. a dozen for smal] 
ones, and 30, 40, and 50 cts. a dozen for large 
ones —not less than 50 cts. for choice. With 
the thousands of acres of orange-orchards, 
the demand still keeps up with the supply. 

Across the street from my brother's is a 
pretty garden where all kinds of fruit and 
flowers are seen, and yet the family live in 
a tent, and lived there alllast winter. They 
propose to use it again this winter. In this 
garden are what they call here strawberry 
guavas. They are the size of a plum, with 
color and taste much like a_ strawberry. 
They grow ona shrub about like a toma- 
to-vine, but are hard wood. Iam told gua- 
vas succeed well only on limited areas. The 
fruit is delicious, and brings 15 cts.a pound, 
same price as strawberries. 

Although we have here a perpetual spring, 
and can plant crops and make gardens every 
month in the year, every thing brings good 
prices, and it 1s in many respects an expens- 
ive place to live. Coal is sold in sacks at 
the groceries, for 75 cts. per 100; kerosene, 
0 cts. per gallon; milk, 10 cts. per quart. 
One is tempted to start a pest store, and, 
in facet, any kind of a store, until he inquires 


the price of rent. A little room, with, say, 
10 feet front, and running back only 12 or 15 
feet. on a business street, costs $40.00 per 
month. If you try to buy a location on 
which to build a store, the price will scare 
ou. Then why not start a grocery store in 
he suburbs ? There are already hundreds 
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of them, and often clear away from ahy 
houses. To get trade, they go around daily 
and solicit orders; and thus it is that you 
can get every thing at your door, no matter 
where you live. 

At present there is not the activity in San 
Diego of an eastern city of the same size. 
The greater part of the people are apparent- 
ly standing around, waiting for some chance 
to trade and dicker. Very few are seen 
hard at work, and I do believe the climate 
has something to do with it. It needs the 
frost and snow to make one feel like mak- 
Baa acon fly. 

‘ater for irrigating is the great topic of 
business. Nothing is said about manure or 
fertilizers of anv kind, and, in fact, they 
nearly all claim that itis not wanted; but 
immense works are being put up to store up 
the water. Near my eldest brother’s farm 
is what is called Sweet Water Dam, a piece 
of masonry between two mountains, 40 feet 
at the base, 20 feet at the top, and 90 feet 
high. This dam forms a beautiful lake of 
clear pure water. An immense aqueduct, 
large enough for a man to go inside, carries 
water to National City and irrigates miles of 
gardens. Scientific men had a theory that, 
under the dry gravel bed of Sweet Water 
River, there flowed on the surface of the 
rock a subterranean stream, and that, if a 
dam were made of water-proof cement, laid 
right on the rock, it would fill up with wa- 
ter. Many were the jeers from the opposers, 
when the dam was started; but the beauti- 
ful lake attests the success of it. The ce- 
ment alone, used in the building of the dam, 
cost $100,000, and the structure is a credit to 
the age in which we live. If vast corpora- 
tions, and even great trust companies, are 
needed for such great enterprises. for the 
development of the resources of our nation, 
may God be praised for these corporations! 

I went with my brother on a buggy-ride of 
about 15 miles into the mountains, to a place 
called El Cajon (pronounced El Cahoan), 
and saw an immense flume, or canal, con- 
structed of plank, to carry water to San Di- 
ego. This flume runs along the side of the 
mountain, so as to keep on a level, with a 
slight descent, for over 47 miles. The pure 
spring water,as it winds like a babbling 
brook in its box of boards around the hills, 
and across an occasional span on trestle- 
work, is one of the prettiest and grandest 
sights I have ever seen. At intervals the 
water pours down a foot or two over a board 
set across the flume, to stop the sediment, 
and to keep the water clear from sand and 
settlings. At El Cajon we got an excellent 
dinner for 25 cts. Wehad nice sonp, three 
large slices of roast beef, with all kinds of 
vegetables, and a generous slice of mince 
pie to finish off with. The mince pie was 
sopping with strong brandy—too strong for 
me to eat. | am told 25 cts. is the usual 
price per meal, except at the railroad eating- 
hours. I for one protest against charging 
75 cts. for a meal of victuals. I feel guilty 
whenever I pay it. The regular price for 
feeding a horse is 50 cts., and yet horse feed 
grows in great plenty every month in the 

ear, House-flies are extremely plentiful 
ere, especially in the winter; but I have 
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not seen a fly of any kind about the horses, 
and I am told flies rarely trouble them at 
any season. I have made some garden for 
my elder brother, on the mountain, and yes- 
terday we ih for my younger brother 
one-fifth of an acre for strawberries, but we 
couldn’t get any plants until to-day, and 
now it rains. Before the rain, however, I 
planted lettuce, radishes. and beets. I know 
they will grow, for barley is springing up 
everywhere. It is strange, how thoroughly 
barley is seeded all over the country. It is 
almost the only thing they use for hay; and, 
even though cut green, the grain is ripe 
enough to germinate. The seed rattles out 
of the loads of hay, grows quickly asa weed, 


bears enormous crops, often 100 kernels to. 


the head; in turn this seeds the land, and so 
on. Horses and eattle nibble it with avidity 
when only an inch high, and soit is of im- 
mense value on the pasture lots. 

Nov. 24.— To-day my brother mentioned 
that a good meal, including coffee, could be 
had in San Diego for only 15 cts. I was so 
slow to believe it that we sallied out, just be- 
fore dinner time, to test it. He called fora 
couple of ribs of beef, Spanish. They 
brought each of us a rib of beef, with more 
meat on it than a hungry man could eat, on 
a large oblong plate. In fact, I should call 
it a good plate of meat for a small family. 
Well, with this was a large dish of mashed 

otatoes, another of spinach, and more 

read and butter than we could both eat. 
The beef was roasted with tomatoes and 
red pepper, stewed down. Now, the entire 
charge for the beef, tomatoes, potato, spin- 
ach, bread and butter (nice butter too), was 
only ten cents. We got this at the Dairy 
restaurant; and whenlI declared that it 
could not be furnished so as to pay, brother 
assured me he had had meals there for over 
two weeks, and they were just as good and 
just as song right along. He says other 
restaurants have the same bill of fare, and 
make it pay. The Dairy feeds perhaps 500 
people a day. Contrast the above with 75 
cts. a meal, will you? The dairy gave us a 
neat table, and the waiters are all white 
people, neither negroes nor Chinese. After 
dinner we visited the great Del Coronado 
Hotel, that covers 7+ acres, and is said to be 
the largest hotel in the world. Itisa mag- 
nificent and wonderful edifice, but I was 
more pleased with the beautiful walks, 
lawns, and flowers surrounding it than with 
the building itself. The guide-books of 
travel have much to say in regard to the 
wonderful and magnificent hotels of Califor- 
nia; but when I learn that it costs $3.00 or 
$4.00 a day tolive at such places, the ver 
sight of them is painful to me. I shall al- 
ways feel guilty, no matter how rich I am, 
to pay as much for my board and lodgings 
as two or three average day laborers can 
earn. I can take off my hat, in token of 
reverence and respect, to the company of 
men who built the Sweet Water dam or the 
40-mile San Diego flume. I am proud of 
humanity when I contemplate their work; 
but I have no such feeling when I view the 
great hotels. 

On one side of the Coronado House the 
wild waves of old ocean were roaring and 





pounding; and if they always roar and 
splash and foam as they did to-day, I never 
knew it, that is all. 

To Huber.— After papa saw the great 
waves of the Pacific Ocean tumble and roll, 
almost as high as the housetops, he visited 
the ostrich farm, where a dozen great birds 
were penned up in a field. They were tall 
enough to eat from the eaves of a tolerable 
house, and they can kick with their heels al- 
most as hard as a horse. They can beat any 
horse running; and when poe snap their 
jaws at a beet or carrot, you feel pretty glad 
that they are over the fence, where they 
can’t get you. One of the young ones was 
in a pen, sick; the others had ‘kicked him 
and made him lame. Their cgys are as 
large as a small pumpkin. and it takes six 
weeks to hatch them. The hen bird lays 
about 20 eggs, and then both birds take 
turns sitting on them. An ostrich is worth 
more than a good horse. One nice feather 
from an ostrich is worth from $2.00 to $5.00, 
The keeper went in the flock with a great 
pole and “ shooed *’ them as he would a lot 
of turkeys. The young ones all ran before 
him ; but the old papa ostrich turned after 
him with a kind of bellowing noise and made 
him run, I tell you. After he had chased 
him out of the field he whirled and kicked 
at him as spiteful as you ever saw Meg kick. 
He will fight as spunky as a Bantam roos- 
ter, even if he is taller than a horse, and has 


| legs and feet almost as heavy. 


Nov. 26.—To my Sunday-school class. Boys, 
when you are away from home be sure that, 
before Sunday comes, you have found a 
place to go to church, and don’t fail to be up 
and ready for all the Sabbath services. My 
brother has been located in this neighbor- 
hood a couple of weeks, but they had not 
yet got around to looking up the places of 
worship. On Saturday evening it occurred 
to me we had not yet attended to the mat- 
ter, so [ started out with Roy, a bright boy 
of 14, who said he knew pretty nearly where 
the church was. When in the vicinity I 
stepped into a store, where I had done some 
trading, to make inquiries. This store had 
a more respectable appearance than its 
neighbors, and no liquors or tobacco was 
prominently paraded. The proprietor was 
a Christian, sure enough, and at once intro- 
duced me to several of his customers and 
neighbors. In afew moments one of them 
had volunteered to go with us if we would 
eall round at 10 o’elock next morning. We 
were on hand, and on the way we passed 
some groceries, stores, and meat-inarkets, 
that were open on Sunday. How different- 
ly the owners looked, and their places of 
business. from the church-goers! They 
were dirty, untidy, and unhappy looking. 
Those who had closed their stores looked 
bright, clean, and happy, and their places of 
business, neatly closed up (for they had 
been made tidy the night before), showed in 
sharp contrast to the others. There are 
some who say there is no Sundayghere in 
California: but Lam glad to be able to say 
it isn’t so. On the church steps we met the 

astor, Rev. F. B. Perkins, formerly of 
assachusetts, and he gave us a warm wel- 
come, and took my brother’s address, that 
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he might call during the week. ‘The little 
Congregational church is new and rather 
plain, but very homelike and pretty inside. 
As we stood on the steps before the service 
opened, the brother who came with us said, 
‘* Two years ago I could see only 8 houses 
from where now stand.’ Since then 
hundreds of dwellings have been built, and 
many stores and groceries; this church has 
been put up within a year, and the attend- 
ance pretty well filled it. After church was 
Sunday-school; and the sight of the chil- 
dren, gathering from the many humble 
homes, was a. In an arch over the 
pulpit, in beautiful letters of bright blue 
aper, were the words, “Praise ye the 
zord.”” On a little blackboard, at one side 
of the pulpit, the pastor gave the text and 
the hymns to be sung at opening as well as 
the closing of the services. 

The Sunday-school is after the services, as 
it is at home, and they also have an evening 
prayer-meeting, just as we do. It really 
seemed like home when the pastor said they 
would all be glad to have a word from 
‘*brother Root.” I told them briefly of how 
glad I was to meet, in God’s holy place, 
those who love the Lord, and something of 
our young people’s prayer-meeting, and the 
Endeavor society in Medina; and when the 
service was over, quite a good many crowd- 
ed around us to shake hands and give 
words of encouragement. The pastor, dur- 
ing the evening discourse, spoke of the 
hardening process of sin, and closed with 
the parable to the effect that, even if one 
arose from the dead to warn the sinner, he 
would not do any different. As the day 
closed I felt happy. The Christ Jesus, who 
has lifted me and cheered, in years gone by. 
1 found here in California. Had I allowed 
circumstances to prevent attendance at 
church, how differently I should have felt. 
and how poorly prepared for the duties of 
the week, when onday morning came! 
Truly, I can say with the Psalmist,— 

How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord! My 
soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the courts of 
the Lord.—Ps. 84:1, 2. 

Nov. 2?.—I want to say a few more words 
about the motor cars. It seems to me these 
have almost solved the problem of using 
steam on common roads. They run on an 
ordinary railway track, but the track runs 
up and down hill, and turns short curves 
that we never see on the ordinary railways. 
The cars are, part of them, open,ofor those 
who prefer to be outdoors, and one can step 
off so easily that the conductor needs only 
to slack up, and then off we skip again at 20 
or even 30 miles an hour. The track runs 
off between the hills, and round to every lit- 
tle group of houses; and the stations, which 
are, many of them, only a small plank erg 
form, are often only a few rods apart. Both 
numbers and names are used to designate 
them. The one where I am now sitting as 
I write is nearest my brother’s, and _ is call- 


ed Chollas Valley, but is pronounced ** Cho- | 


way Valley.” The names of places are al- 
most all Mexican (Spanish) names, and are 
pronounced almost any way but as they are 
spelled. The town of Tia Juana, on the 


line between California and Mexico, is pro- 





nounced ‘* Tee-ah Wahnah.”” San Jose* is 
pronounced here San Hosay. A few Ameri- 
can names are used, such as Sunnyside, 
Sweet Water, etc. 

I never took a ride in boat or carriage, or 
anywhere else, so exhilarating and invig- 
orating as these rides on the open motors. 
The people have had the good sense to coin 
an easy short word for this cheap and rapid 
means of transportation; viz., ‘‘ motor.” 
‘Take the motor at 9:45,” or any other 
hour, is a common expression; and, in- 
deed, without the motors I hardly see how 
the people here, hemmed in by mountains, 
could live and get their produce to market 
without them. 

I have just returned from a visit to one of 
J.S. Harbison’s bee and fruit ranches. It 
is about & or 10 miles from San Diego, at 
the further extremity of what is called the 
“Old Mission Valley.”’ As it is out of sea- 
son for the bees, there was not much to see 
about them. The Harbison hive is a tall 
hive, and not much on the plan of those 
used in the Eastern States. All the honey 
I have found in California is in the Harbi- 
son section, holding 2 lbs. or more. ‘The 
fruit-garden took my attention «at once. 
Mr. H. was just sinking an immense circu- 
lar crib, 30 feet across,as a reservoir for 
water for irrigation. A steam-engine was 
turning a centrifugal pump that sent out a 
small river of water, while a dozen men 
shoveled out the sand so as to let the crib 
down as low as wanted. He does all his ir- 
rigating with this engine, and does not 
have any elevated reservoir at all. 

He was digging some beautitul White 
Plume celery when I found him, and right 
back of the celery were the finest rows of 
strawberries I ever saw. Back of the straw- 
berries was a peach-orchard of trees that 
have borne some peaches this season, only 
the second year from the seed. They were 
not budded. Wonderful growths of all kinds 
of fruit-trees, including lemon and orange, 
were also seen. Gregg raspberries had also 
made a wonderful growth, and had borne a 
fine crop. A crop of melons had been 
marketed in June, but the ground was still 
covered with melons which proved to be 
about the finest I ever ate. Our host kind- 
ly filled our buggy when we started away. 

here are several kinds of fruit that are 
said not to do well in California, but friend 
H. manages to succeed with nearly all of 
them. He is, however, back about a dozen 
miles from the coast,so the winters are a 
little more frosty. In his neighborhood 
they give the orange-trees a little protec- 
tion. Mr. Harbison has the credit of first 
bringing the Italian bees to this coast, and 
he informs me that he at one time had as 
many as 3500 colonies, being the largest 
bee-owner in the world. ith the vast 
amount of property he now owns, it is not 
strange that he finds little time to attend to 
bees or much else personally. He has a 
beautiful dwelling and a wholesale fruit- 
house in the city of San Diego, besides 
more farms and bee and fruit ranches than 
| can remember. 


* The Spanish J is pronounced like our h in hat, 
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Nov. 27.—San Diego is said to have the 
finest harbor in the world, and one large 
enough to shelter safely the entire shipping 
of the world. It is nature’s work, and no 
dredging or embankments have been need- 
ed. From the city we look over across the 
bay and see a narrow strip of land, like athin 
streak of sand, that entirely encircles and 
cuts off the bay from the ocean. One 
would think, to see it in the distance, that 
it was scarcely out of the water enough for 
a foot-path; but the fact is, it is wide 
enough and high enough so the motor cars 
go clear around it. Jennie Voigt wife) 
and I made the trip one day. The con- 
ductor kindly pointed out a salt-works where 
salt is made from sea-water. It has been 
in operation for 16 years. In the summer, 
when there is no rain, water is let into a 
level field with raised sides, to the depth of 
a few inches. After a week or two it is let 
into a second smaller field, then to another 
still smaller, just as we boil down syrup, 
until it is strong enough to form crystals. 
At this stage it is soon covered with a 
film of salt, not unlike ice on a pond, and, 
when properly managed, the salt will bea 
couple of inches thick. Now, sea-water 
contains other salts besides common salt ; 
but the latter always crystallizes in regular 
cubes; and by taking advantage of this 
fact it is obtained from the ocean perfectly 
pure. The crystals are raked off, and the 
residue raked again for a cheaper grade for 
stock and other purposes. Here on the Pa- 
cific coast there is no dust and no rain (for 
many months) to bother, or necessitate 
coverings, such as must be used on the At- 
lantic coast, and yet the salt brings a much 
higher price here, as does almost every 
thing else. 


Just beyond the salt-works we came to 
the city of South San Diego. It has the bay 
on one side and the harbor on the other. 
The streets are not only set with beautiful 
trees, but they alternate with flowers in 
bloom ; and all that it needs to make it one 
of the loveliest towns on earth is houses and 
people. The lots are handsomely staked out 
with larged painted stakes; the streets are 
wide and regular ; but I saw only one fairly 
respectable house, with three or four others 
which were simply wooden sheds. I asked 
Mr. Harbison how long it would probably 
take to get these beautiful new towns that 
are staked out, inhabited. He said it would 
take more than a generation, surely. I fear 
some of the poor people here, the poor suf- 


fering people, do not realize that they have 


unconsciously acquired ataste for gam- 
bling through the real-estate business. 
Those who succeed in deciding where a fu- 
ture town will be, get rich; but the thou- 
sands who do not, lose their littleall. But 
when one buys for the purpose of raising 
fruits or other produce, and goes in at once, 
working diligently, he is almost sure to suc- 
ceed, and gets more real happiness than 
the man who gets the occasional prize in 
the real-estate lottery. ‘‘ Wherefore do ye 
spend money for that which is not bread? 
ant your labor for that which satisfieth 
not?” 

As we reach the main land again, we come 





to the great hotel. To-day the sun shone, 
and, besides, | had Jennie’s sharp woman’s 
om to point out many things I did not see 
the other day when it rained. The brilliant 
oan, of the lawns about the hotel is beyond 

escription, and the neatly _— walks of 
artificial stone, for a contrast to the flow- 
ers and shrubbery, bring exclamations of 
surprise. Peter Henderson’s floral green- 
houses in New York have nothing to com- 
pare with outdoor gardens right in the win- 
ter time. The spacious court in the middle 
of the hotel is a little paradise of wonderful 
exotic flowers. The display of native tlow- 
ers from the desert, especially the cacti, 
are very fine. A plant much used for a bor- 
der along the walks seems half way between 
cactus and moss. It looks like moss on a 
very large scale, for the leaves are almost as 
large as a short lead-pencil, and the blossom 
is much like a beautiful chrysanthemum. It 

rows wild; few greenhouse flowers are 

andsomer. Trumpet honeysuckle, with 
flowers of immense size, hang in beautiful 
festoons. One thing that especially added 
beauty to the place was, that careful gar- 
deners were constantly removing every tlow- 
er Orjplant just as*soon as it became old or 
unsightly. 

On our return from Mr. Harbison’s ranch 
we visited Old Mission Valley, and drove up 
by the ruins of the old mission and fort. 

he walls are sun-baked brick, so the rains 
of over 100 years have crumbled them down ; 
but even now some are over 4 feet through. 
Some of the rude architecture is still quite 
handsome. The iron bars across the dun- 

eon windows still remain. Near by are 
rees of the date palm, 115 years old, and 40 
or 0 feet high, and 14 feet through. The 
top is ornamented by long swordlike spines, 
or leaves. 

By a mistake in the time the train started 
this morning, I am sent back to Los Angeles 
by another route. which cost me $2.00 more ; 
but it has given fen dollars’ worth of pleas- 
ant surprises. One was going through the 
valley of Riverside, Cal.; and another was 
going through winter on the hills, with snow 
in sight all around us, and finding summer 
time with beautiful gardens in the valley an 
hour later. I have just found out how 
mountains produce clouds. Their tops are 
so cold (snow-capped, some of them) that, 
as the warm air from the valleys strikes 
them, it is cooled off and must let go its 
moisture, and this is why the clouds are 
hovering over the mountain-peaks. San 
Bernardino, where we are stopping now, 
seems a little more brisk and lively than 
some of the California towns. Irrigation is 
the great business everywhere. Good-sized 
mountain streams are captured and carried 
miles in flumes, and the desert is deluged 
until it blossoms as the rose. A field of al- 
falfa, illumined by the rays of the setting 
sun, is just now, after our recent rains, a 
most beautiful sight. The people here have 
a knack that I do not understand, of plant- 
ing orange and other trees with such perfect 
accuracy that they range just as straight 
as a string, in a dozen or so different an- 
gles. Asthecars whirl rapidly along, the 
angle is constantly changing, but they are 
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straight lines every time. Can any of our 
readers tell us how it is done ? 

Weare now near Minersville; the train 
has been running about half a mile from a 
range of mountains running east and west. 
The foot of the mountains slopes toward the 
south, and therefore toward the train. 
Well, for miles we have had on this slope 
the most beautiful gardens imaginable, each 
owner seeming to vie with his neighbor as 
to whose shall be most attractive. 

I have as yet said but little in regard tothe 
eucalyptus, or blue-gum tree. It is planted 
here as an ornamental tree, and because 
it grows so fast; also on account of the ex- 
quisite perfume it sends out. As you go 
along ina city, you begin wondering what 
gives you such a pleasant thrill; then you 

erceive it is the perfumed air, and present- 
y a blue-gum tree with its handsome rank 
foliage comes into view. It is planted 
largely asa future supply of fuel, and Mr. 
Harbison showed us some 8 years old, from 75 
to 80 feet in length, and over a foot through. 
They had just cut down one of the group, 
and measured it. Trees 6 inches tall will 
often grow 10 feet the first season. 

We are now in the city of Pasadena, the 
only Jarge city where there are no saloons— 
a lady says right here I am mistaken, for 
Riverside is a)so an anti-saloon town. 

Thanksgiving Day.—I am back again at 
friend Woodberry’s. The first thing I saw 
this morning to usher in the day was a 
gaudy hummingbird on the flowers around 
the door. During my absence the hills that 
were so sear and brown have turned toa 
beautiful green, under the influence of the 
rain. Barley and alfalfa are the principal 
sources of the green. Friend W. sold $30.00 
worth of strawberries, and sold his turkeys 
for 20 cts. per pound, live weight, and the 
old hen hatched her chickens, all of which 
happened while I was away. Although 
chiekens can be hatched all winter, without 
any care at all, the price of poultry and eggs 
is away up. Strawberries are, in San Diego, 
25 ets. wholesale and 35 cts. retail, and not 
nearly as fine as Mr. Woodberry’s. His Cuth- 
bert raspberries are equal in size and flavor 
to any lever saw. I have found the apples 
and all other fruits fully equal in every re- 
spect to our fruits in the East. 

We have just passed through a tunnel in 
the mountain, 14 miles in length. It is just 
before we reach Newhall. Near by we see 
an oil-well, with tanks of oil loaded on the 
cars. 

There are some very nice new fruits here, 
that we know little or nothing of inthe East. 
Japanese persimmons are very plentiful, 
but they must be fully ripe to be good. Gu- 
avas, especially the strawberry variety, are 
delicious. They grow on a shrub, some- 
thing the size and shape of a dewberry. 
Pomegranates are rather nice, but not equal 
to the guavas. Olives are a great staple, 
for oil and for food, but they must be pickled 
to be eaten, and even then no one likes them 
until he acquires a taste for them. They 
are said to be very nourishing, because they 
are sorich in oil. Last, but not least, the 


ever-present prickly-pear cactus produces a 
most luscious fruit, if you take iton a fork 





and pare it with a knife, so as not to get the 
prickers in your mouth or fingers. The 
children understand it to perfection. The 
prickly pear in California often grows high- 
er than the tops of the fences. 

At Santa Paula, where we stop for dinner, 
the scheme of making travelers pay 75 cts. 
a meal seems to be broken; for a very re- 
spectable hotel, right beside the railroad 
eating-house, proclaims in letters a foot 
long, ‘** Meals, 25 cents.” A man also pro- 
claims it as the passengers alight. The 25- 
cent house carries nearly all the crowd. 
California people at large are not at present 
prepared to pay 75 cts.a meal. I omitted 
to say that, at the Dairy in San Diego, they 
furnish a very nice milk toast for only 10 
cts. The waiter takes three slices of bread 
from the little table where you sit down. 
They are toasted in a twinkling, well but- 
tered, then each slice is cut in two diago- 
nally. This makes six 3-cornered pieces, 
which are arfanged like a bouquet (pardon 
the illustration), in a good-sized bowl, then 
hot milk, from a silver-plated urn, is drawn 
on until the bow! is full, and you have an 
excellent supper. both food and drink, for 
only 10 cts. And, mind you, they do this 
when butter and milk cost nearly twice what 
they do east. I feel a great deal better aft- 
er such a supper than when I have eaten a 
75-cent one, and I have tried both kinds a 
good many times. 

Nov. 30.—Here we are at San Buenaven- 
tura, the home of R. Wilkin, the place he 
selected as his future home for the culture 
of beés and honey. I have really been out 
fishing in the ocean, while watching for the 
sun torise. I caught one fish, and had it for 
my breakfast. To-day we have had along 
ride through the mountains to many moun- 
tain apiaries, and finally to the Ojai hot 
springs. On the way we saw bitumen, or 
mineral tar, oozing out of the mountain- 
sides, and hardening in the wind, until it 
looks as one might suppose lava to look. It 
will, when hard, hold up a horse, and, in 
fact, it is or used for making bitumen 
pavements. Mr. Mercer, who drove the 
team, tells us he has a lot of it he drew 
home when returning from his apiary, and 
that it makes excellent fuel when used 
with a little wood. Mrs. Mercer, who took 
the trip with us, and who, by the way, isa 
bee-keeper, as well as her husband, says it 
burns a long while, and ina grate or fire- 
= it lights the whole room. I broke off 

ard chunks and chewed them, and it tastes 
like Huber’s “black jack” gum. Any 
quantity of it is to be found at many spots 
in the mountains. Ventura Co. also fur- 
nishes a great quantity of dark ee 
oil, which is carried in large pipes as much 
as 40 or 50 miles, to this place, when it runs 
into immense tanks, and is then loaded on 
the cars, or on to vessels on the ocean, to be 
carried to any part of the world. At one 
time one of the pipes bursted ; a quantity 
ran out on the ground in puddles which any- 
body was allowed to get who wanted it. 
Friend Wilkin filled one of his large honey- 
tanks, and now he uses it for a novel sort of 
fire-kindler. Just fill a large tin box or pail 
with sawdust, and saturate it with ojl, and 
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= have something to start the fire with, 
hat is cheap, handy, and safe. If the fire is 
slow, with the shovel just sift on a sprink- 
ling of this sawdust, and any kind of wood 
or coal will start to going strong at once. 
The crude oil costs only about 5 cents per 


gallon. 
Continued Jan, Ist. 
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of the advance proof-sheets; and if we can judge 
any thing from these the work will be fully up to 
the standard of the original, which was very high. 
The portrait of A. I. Root, shown elsewhere, is a 
sample of one of the cuts, executed in the highest 
art of wood engraving. The work will also be 
translated by friend Dadant into his native lan- 
guage, the French. 


THIS WORLD'S AFFLICTLONS. 
WE are sorry to learn that Dr. C. C. Miller, our 
esteemed correspondent, has lost another of his 
near relatives, this time his brother-in-law, D. N. 


| Jones, of Pueblo, Col. In a letter from friend 


Miller, dated from Kansas City, Dec. lith, on his 


way thither, he informs us that this makes five of 
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Blessed are ye that hunger now; for ye shall be filled. Bless- 
ed are ye that weep now; for ye shall laugh. LUKE 6: 21. 








Waar do you think of the A B C form of Bio- 
graphical Sketches in this issue? 


THE volume of GLEANINGS for 1888 numbers over 
1000 pages. Without the usual supplementary mat- 
ter there would be a little over 800 pages. 


RENEW. 

By referring to your journal wrapper, many of 

you will find that your subscription expires ‘with 

the present issue. We trust those of you who pro- 

pose to remain with us will renew promptly. The 
longer you put it off, the easier it is to put it off. 


THE QUEEN-BREEDER’S JOURNAL. 

THIs is the title of a new monthly bee-paper pub- 
lished by E. L. Pratt, Marlboro, Mass. Volume I., 
No. 1, has just come to hand. In materia! and 
make-up it is creditable, and queen-rearers will no 
doubt find it to their advantage to subscribe. Price 
50 cents per year. It can be obtained of the ad- 
dress as above. 


THE YORK STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 

A NEATLY printed programme Of the 20th Annual 
Convention of the New Ycrk State Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation has come tohand. The convention met 
in Syracuse the llth, 12th, and 13th of this month. 
In consequence of the absence of the senior ed- 
itor, we regret to say that the Home of the Honey- 
Bees will not be represented at that convention as 
usual. 

THE A BC AND ITS IMPROVEMENTS. 
HERE is what Chas. Dadant says of our book: 


Ihave teen through your latest edition of the 
A BC, and marvel at the improvements that you 
have introduced. Yet its heading does not agree 
with the contents, for every one of us old bee-keep- 
ers can find in them something to learn. 

Hamilton, Ill., Dec. 4, 1888. CHAS. DADANT. 


Thanks, friend D. We have not only tried to 
make it the A BC but the X Y Z of the subject—C? 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HIVE AND HONEY-BEE, RE- 
VISED. 

WE are advised that this new work will be out in 

afew days. A great deal of painstaking care has 

been bestowed on it. We have already seen some 











his relatives who have gone to the other shore 

within ten months. Truly, friend Miller seems to 

have had his share of this world’s afflictions. 
CELLAR WINTERING IN ENGLAND. 

THE editor of the British Bee Journal says cellar 
wintering is not much practiced in England; the 
reason for which is, that the hives are of so many 
different patterns, and ‘‘too large and awkward to 
admit of ready handling.’’ The climate on the isle 
is much more mild than in this country; but inas- 
much as it is variable, he thinks that cellaring 





| might be followed to advantage. He himself is now 


experimenting with some forty colonies, placed in 
a commodious cellar. 


PRICE LISTS PRINTED AT THIS OFFICE. 

AT this season of the year it is now high time 
that supply-dealers get out their price lists ready 
for next season’s trade. We have already printed 
a 54-page price list for J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, 
Ala. We are giad to know that friend Jenkins’ 
trade is increasing, and that another large install- 
ment of price lists will be necessary. For C. M. 
Goodspeed, Thorn Hill, N. Y., we have printed a 
20-page—large size—club list of the leading papers 
and magazines. Friend Goodspeed also advertises 
Italian bees and queens. His list of periodicals is 
very complete. Friend G. gives very low clubbing 
rates. We have also printed a i6-page list of 
Italian bees for R. H. Campbell, Madison, Ga. 
Price lists can be obtained of the parties above 
given. : 

THE NOTES AND QUERIES DEPARTMENT. 

SoME of the most valuable portions of any jour- 
nal or magazine are the departments of short items, 
short questions, and short answers. These, as a 
general thing, contain a good deal of meat and very 
little shuck; they are read quickly, and easily di- 
gested. Answers to questions are often delayed 


| because the questions are long drawn out, intro- 


duced with a long story, directly or indirectly bear- 
ing on the point, and concluded with an apology for 
intruding on valuable time, etc. To cap the whole 
it is hitched to business matters, which, of course, 
must receive attention first. We are glad to an- 
swer questions, but the querist will not only 
favor us but also himself if he will put his 
question on a separate slip of paper, contain- 
ing his name and address, if accompanied with 
business matter. Don't make a short story long, 
buta long story short. We therefore solicit short 
items and questions, boiled down, and written ina 
plain hand. Fifty words ought to be enough tq 
state the Jarge majority of the questions. 
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FRIEND Newman notices our A BC book quite at 
length in his journal, and a very nice notice he 
gives it too. 


WE expected A. I. Root home on the 15th inst., 
but a letter from him just at hand announces that 
duties call him to remain longer. He will probably 
be home on the 22d. 


YIELDS OF HONEY IN CALIFORNIA. 
On page 971, current issue, is a note from our old 
friend E. Gallup, the one who chose the dimensions 
for the frame bearing his name. Instead of com- 
paring amounts by the hundred pounds, he and the 
other Californians estimate their honey by the ton. 
Truly, that is a great country for honey as well as 
for fruits. 


THE INDEX TO GLEANINGS. 

AT the close of this volume will be found a very 
comprehensive index. It is so full and complete 
that we feel sure our readers wil find it more valu- 
able than usual for reference. You will see that 
the index of illustrations is also large, which, of 
course, neans that the journal has been more fully 
illustrated during the past year, 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Yes, that is what your humble servant Ernest 
dabbles in occasionally during his spare moments. 
What has it got to do with bees? It has this to do 
with it. Hives and other appurtenances—yes, bees 
on the wing—can be photographed in the twink- 
ling of aneye. Our readers are thus enabled to 
have the benefit of some of the scenes pertaining 
to our pursuit which they probably would not have 
otherwise. Several of the pictures that have ap- 
appeared in GLEANINGS during the past six months 
have been from amateur photographs. The one 
shown on page 959 is a direct reproduction. We 
hope to show you more of the same kind in the 
future. 


THE NON-REVERSING EXTRACTOR. 

In a letter to Dr. C. C. Miller, Mr. Thomas Will- 
iam Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal, in 
speaking of the extractor which did not require a 
reversal of the combs in order to throw out the 
honey (see page 773), says: ‘‘ It is exactly the same 
as | bad; and after some time I gave it up, because 
with tender combs the speed necessary is liable to 
crush them. The honey came out, and with old 
combs it did very well. With wired frames it would 
answer.” It seems from the above that such an ex- 
tractor is a Success so faras throwing out the hon- 
ey is concerned. Now, if we can make the basket 
strong enough, and if, too, we use wired or old 
combs, according to Mr. Cowan's experiments the 
thing will work. We wish our readers to under- 
stand that we have not yet abandoned the idea. 
When honey comes in next season we wish to test 
it further, and we hope those of our subscribers 
who are 80 situated as to do so will test the matter 
likewise. If it can be made a success, it is too good 
a thing to lose simply because of imperfect trials. 





THE REVIEW, HOME-MADE. 

THE last issue of the Review contains a short his- 
tory of itself. In this history is incorporated a 
very correct and natural likeness of W. Z. himself, 
an Ives reproduction. The editor points out some 
ot the difficulties in starting the new paper, and 
tells how he finally mastered the situation. He 
says, “Sleepless nights and anxious days were 





spent in thinking, and finally it was decided that 
the Review should be home-made.’ The necessary 
printers’ material was purchased, and our friend, 
without previous experience as a printer, set out to 
set up the type and make up the forms for the mag- 
azine. He says, “It was difficult and discouraging 
at first. Type that went to its place so quickly and 
neatly in professional fingers, seemed to have be- 
come perfectly helpless — couldn’t even stand 
alone.”’ Any printer can easily appreciate brother 
H.'s difficulties. That type which, ordinarily, be- 
haved itself, would not, under inexperienced 
hands, stand alone, was not to be wondered at. 
The appearance of the Review savors nothing of an 
amateur printer. The type-setting and make-up 
bear every evidence of professional skill. We ex- 
tend our congratulations to the editor, and wish 
him success. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The seed that 1 got of you last spring all came 
up. My buckwheat did very well this year. 
Mechanicsburgh, O. J.C, ALLISON. 

















1 received the type-writer in good shape, and am 
pleased with it. It isadaisy. Thanks for prompt 
attention. WILLIAM SUMPTER. 

Unadilla, Nebraska. 





I am in receipt of one of your A BC books, of the 
3ith thousand, for which please accept my thanks. 
I consider it very nice. E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis. 


I enjoy readingGLEANINGS much. I learn some- 
thing new and something good in every journal, 
for o]d and young. May God bless youin the good 
work. ALBERT CARTER. 

Carrollton, Mo. 


IT am much pleased with Household Department. 
Your articles are timely, and to the point. You 
will hear from me again soon. 

Portland, Tenn. Dr. W. P. MOORE. 


Don’t stop my paper until I tell you to. Do you 
hear? When you want money, send me a bill and I 
will pay the same. I should be lost without GLEAN- 
INGS. J.D. BRANDS. 

Warrington, N. Y. 


[We “hear,”’ and will try toobey instructions. | 


MRS. CHADDOCK’S KIND WORD FOR THE A B C OF 
BEE-CULTURE. 
Mr. Ernest Root :—I want to thank you for a com- 
limentary copy of the ABC. It is a very nice 
ook, well made, and fullof good things. I do not 
see how your pa can afford to make it so good for 
the price. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 
Vermont, Ill., Nov. 22, 1888. 
THE NEW A B C, AND MRS. HARRISON’S OPINION 
OF IT. 


The new A BC of Bee Culture is just the thing 
for grandpa as well as the boys and girls. I once 
sent a copy of this work to a nephew who was about 
15 years old, and another aunt sent him a fascinat- 
ing story-book. I learned since he read the AB C 
the more. I spenta delightful evening in looking 
at the familiar faces of my friends at the back of 
the volume. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill. 


MRS. AXTELL’S KIND WORDS FOR THE A B C. 


The beautiful bee-book (the A BC) is received, 
for eee accept our heartiest thanks. It is 
so beautiful in finish I shall be proud to have it 


upon my parlortable. You have honored us above 
what we have merited by placing us among the suc- 
cessful ones in the book, for we fcel we are but 
learners yet. There are others] am sure who de- 
serve the place much more than we. 
Mr. AND Mrs LC. AXTELL, 
Roseville, Il., Nov. 26, 1888. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED BEE-KEEPERS. 


Believing that many of the A BC schol- 
ars would be interested in seeing the por- 
traits. and in reading the biographical 
sketches of some of the prominent bee-men 

men Who have distinguished themselves 
in their line of apiculture—it- is with 
little pleasure that Enow introduce then to 
you as faras it is possible to do so on paper, 
Dr. Miller, who. by reason of his natural 
fitness for the task, and who for long years 
has been more or less acquainted with the 
writings and doings of these men. las been 
detailed to write the The por- 
traits executed by the Ives direct process 
of engraving are. Tame happy to say, true 
to life, and have been so pronounced by 
those intimately acquainted with 
jects. Most of the wood-cuts are 
how present to you a very natural likeness 

an ives reproduction — of the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, the father of American bee- 
keeping. 


ho 


sketches. 


the sub- 


good. — | 


LORENZO LORRAINE LANGSTROTEL, 

Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa , Dee. 25, 81). He graduated at Yale College 
in 1831, in which college he was tutor of mathematics 
from [3tto 1836. After his graduation he pursued 
a theological Course of study, and in’ May, 1 36, be- 
came pastor of the Second Congregational church 
in Andover, Mass., which position il] health compel 
led him to resign in 185% We was principal of the 
\bbot Female Academy in Andoverin P83? "9, andin 
ISSO removed to Greentield, Mass , where he was prin- 
cipal of the High School for Young Ladies, from iss 
foldt In i844 he became paste r of the Second Con 
gregational church in und after 
years of labor here, ill health compelled bis resiens- 
tion. In 148 he removed to Ph ladelphia, where he 
was principal of a school for young ladies from: T48 
fo oe.) In 152 he returned to Greentield: removed 
to Oxford, O., in 1858, and to Dayton, O., in I8*7. 

At an early age the boy Lorenzo showed a fondness 
for the study of insect-life; but ‘idle habits’ inthat 
direction were not encouraged by his matter-of-fact 
parents. In [838 began his real interest in the honey- 
bee, when he purchased two stocks. No such helps 
existed then as now, the first bee-journalin America 
being issued more than twenty years later, and Mr. 
Langstroth at that time had never seen or heard of 
a book on bee culture; but before the second year 
ot his bee-keeping he did meet with one, the author 
of which doubted the existence of aqueen! But the 
study of bees fascinated him, and gave him the 
needed outdoor recreation while engaged in literary 
pursuits, and in the course of time he became pos- 
sessed with the idea that it might be possible to so 


Greent eld; four 


that its contents in 
might be easily examined, 


construct a hive part 


had been 


every 
He tried what 
invented in this direetion, bars, slats, and the “ leaf- 
hive” of Huber. None. of however, 
sutistactory, and at length he conceived the idea of 


these, were 
surrounding each comb with a frame of wood entirely 
the hive, leaving at all 
parts, except the points of support, space enough 


detached from the walls of 


between the frame and the hive for the pussage of 
the bees In iso? the invention of the movable-comb 
hive was completed, and the hive was patented Qet. 
Sotthat year. 





LORENZO LORRAINE LANGSTROTH, 

It is well known, that, among the very many hives 
in use, no other muke is more popular than the 
Langstroth; but it may not be so well Known that, 
ina very important sense, every hive in use umong 
intelligent bee-keepers is a Langstroth; that is, it 
contains the most important feature of the Lang- 
stroth—the movable comb. Those who have entered 
the field of apiculture withina few years may faintly 
imagine but ean hardly realize what bee-keeping 
would be to-day, if, throughout the world, in every 
bee hive, the combs should suddenly become im- 
movably fixed, never again to be taken out of the 
hive, only as they were broken or cut out. Yet 
exactly that condition of affairs existed through all 
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the centuries of bee-keeping up to the time when, to 
take out every comb and return again to the hive 
without injury to the colony, was made possible by 
the inventive genius of Mr. Langstroth. It is no 
small compliment to the far-seeing inventive powers 
of Mr. Langstroth, that, although frames of different 
sizes have been devised and tried, and improve- 
ments, so-called, upon his hive have been made by 
the hundred, yet to-day no other size of frame is 
more popular than that settled upon by him, and in 
general the so-called improvements are one after 
another dropped into oblivion, and thousands of 
hives are to-day in use among the best bee-keepers, 
scarcely varying, if varying at all, from the Lang- 
stroth hive as first sent out. 

As a writer, Mr. Langstroth takes a high place. 
* Langstroth onthe Hive and Honey-Bee,”’ published 
in May, 1858, is considered a classic; and any contri- 
bution from the pen of its author to the columns of 
the bee-journals is read with eagerness. Instead of 
amassing the fortune one would think he so richly 
deserves, Mr. Langstroth is to-day not worth a dollar 
He sowed, others reaped. At the date of his inven- 
tion he had about 2) colonies of bees, and never 
exceeded 125. 

In August, 1836, Mr. Langstroth was married to 
Miss Anna M. Tucker, who died in Jan, 1873. He 
has had three children. The ol lest, a son, died of 
consumption contracted in the army. Two daugh- 
ters still survive. 

Since his 20th year, Mr. Langstroth has suffered 
from attacks of “head trouble”’ 
distressing character. During these attacks, which 
have lasted from six months to more than a year 
(in one case two years), he is unable to write oreven 
converse, and he views with aversion any reference 
to those subjects which particularly delight him at 
other times. Mr Langstroth is » man of fine pres- 
ene®, simple and unostentatious in manner, cheer- 
ful, courteous, and a charming conversatienalist. 

In reply to a question, he writes, under date of 
March 26, 188%: “Tam now a minister in the Presby- 
terian church. Although not a settled pastor, I 
preach occasionally, and delight in nothing so much 
as the Christian work. My parents were members 
of Mr. Barnes’ church, in Philadelphia, the mother 
Presbyterian church in the United States.” 


of a strange and 


MOSES QUINBY. 

Moses Quinby was born April 16, 1810, in West- 
chester Co., N. Y. While a boy he went to Greene 
Co., and in 1858 from thence to St. Johnsville, Mont- 
gomery Co., N. Y., where he remained till the time 
of his death, May 27, 1875. 

Mr. Quinby was reared among Quakers, and from 
his earliest years was ever the same cordial, 
straightforward, and earnest person. He had no 
special advantages in the way of Obtaining an ed- 
ucation, but he was an original thinker, and of that 
investigating turn of mind which is always sure 
to educate itself, even without books or schools. 
When about 20 years old he secured for the first 
time, as his own individual possession, sufficient 
capital to invest in a stock of bees, and no doubt 
felt enthusiastic in looking forward hopefully toa 
good run of “luck” in the way of swarms, so that 
he could soon “take up” some by the aid of the 
brimstone-pit. ‘But “ killing the goose that{laid the 
goldenzegg”’ did not commend itself to his better 
judgment, and he was not slow to adopt the better 





way of placing boxes on the top of the hive, with 
holes for the ascent of the bees, and these boxes he 
improved by substituting glass for wood in the 
sides, thus making along stride in the matter of 
the appearance of the marketable product. With 
little outside help, but with plenty of unexplored 
territory, his investigating mind had plenty of 
scope for operation, and he made a diligent study 
of bees and their habits. All the books he could 
obtain were earnestly studied, and every thing 
taught therein carefully tested. The many crudi- 
ties and inaccuracies contained in them were sifted 
out as chaff, and, after 17 years’ practical experi- 
ence in handling and studying the bees themselves 
aus well as the books, he was not merely a bee-keep- 
er but a bee-master; and with that philanthropic 


MOSES QUINBY. 


character which made him always willing to impart 
to others, he decided to give them. at the expense 
of a few hours’ reading, what had cost him years to 
obtain, and in 1858 the first edition of ‘ Mysteries 
of Bee-Keeping Explained’ made its appearance. 
Thoroughly practical in character and vigorous in 
style, it at onee won its way to popularity. From 
the year 1853, excepting the interest he took in his 
fruits and his trout-pond, his attention was wholly 
given to bees, and he was owner or half-owner of 
from 600 to 1200 colonies, raising large crops of 
honey. Onthe advent of the movable frame and 
Italian bees, they were at once adopted by him, and 
in 1862 he reduced the number of his colonies, and 
turned his attention more particularly to rearing 
and selling Italian bees and queens. In 1865 he 
published a revised edition of his book, giving 
therein the added experience of 12 years. He wrote 
much for agricultural and other papers, his writ- 
ings being always of the sume sensible and practi- 
cal character. The Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, a body whose deliberations have always 
been of importance, owed its origin to Mr. Quinby, 
who was for years its honored president—perhaps 
it is better to say its honoring president, for it was 
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no little honor, even to so important a society, to 
have such a manas president. In 1871 Mr. Quinby 
was president of the N. A. B. K. A. 

It is not at all impossible that the fact that so 
many intelligent bee-keepers are found in New 
York, is largely due to there being such aman us 
Mr. Quinby in their midst. The high reverence in 
which he was always held by the bee-keepers, par- 
ticularly those who knew him best, says much, not 
only for the bee-master, but for the man. 

On the oceasion of the first meeting of the North- 
eastern Society, after the death of Mr. Quinby, 
Capt. J. E. Hetherington said, in his address, in a 
well-merited eulogium on Mr. Quinby: “Of the 
great amount of gratuitous labor performed by 
him, to advance the science of bee culture, the fra- 
ternity asa whole will never know, nor can they 
realize the information imparted to the numbers 
who flocked to see him personally, especially in the 
busy season.” 

* His life has been in every sense a life of useful- 
ness, and not wholly devoted to the interests of bee 
culture, for he took a living interest in any move- 
ment he thought would benefit society; and as an 
advocate and helper in the temperance work he did 
no mean service. He possessed true kindness of 
heart, and regarded it asa religious duty to make 
all better and happier with whom he came in con- 
tact, and regarded that life a failure that did 
leave the world the better for having lived.” 


not 


ADAM GRIMM. 

Adam Grimm was born in Germany, in 1824. His 
father kept a few hives of bees, in which Adam took 
deep interest, and did not rest satisfied till he him- 
self became the owner of a few colonies. He emi- 
grated to this country in 1849, settling at Jefferson, 
Wis., ona farm where he remained until his death, 
which occurred April 10, 1876. Soon after settling at 
Jefferson he obtained a few colonies of bees, and was 
so successful with them that at one time, when all 
other crops failed, his bees came to the rescue and 
helped him over the most critical time of his life. 

In 1868 he had increased his apiary to 60 stocks of 
black bees in all sorts of box hives, and in 1864 he 
commenced to use frame hives, and transferred all 
his bees into them. In the same year, 1864, he bought 
his first Italians, and, as rapidly as possible, Italian- 
ized his apiary, and then sold large numbers of Ital- 
ian queens all over the country. 

About 1869 or ’70 he imported, personally, 100 Ital- 
ian queens, 60 of which were alive on their arrival at 
New York. Of this number he introduced 40 in his 
own apiaries. He increased his stock regardless of 
cost, every year, but had larger returns especial- 
ly in late years, both from the sale of honey and 
Queen-rearing he thought unprofitable. He 
had an intense enthusiasm in the business, and 
worked so hard in the apiary as probably to shorten 
his life. His success was the cause of many others 
engaging in the business. 

He established a bank at Jefferson, of which he 
was cashier (his bees having provided the capital; 
but during the honey harvest he left his bank to the 
care of employés and went from one apiary to an- 
other, personally supervising all that was done. 

We shall not soon forget two or three pleasant vis- 
its which we made at his home, with his interesting 
family. He told us that his wife remonstrated with 
him for working so hard, telling him that he now 


bees. 





had a competence, und could give up his bees with 
the laborious care of so many; but he seemed to 
think the returns were large for the amount of la- 
bor, making the work still a pleasure, although no 
longer a necessity. He reached the number of 1400 
colonies; and on one of our visits, when he had near- 
ly 1000 colonies, he said, with a half-comical expres- 
sion, ** What would I do if all should die in the win- 
ter?” And then, the comical look giving way to one 
of German determination, he said, “TI would buy 
some more; and with so many hives full of empty 
comb | would show you how soon | would fill them, 
up again.” 


“SSS 4 
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ADAM GRIMM. 


His daughters, Katie and Maggie (both since mar- 
ried), were his able and faithful assistants; and the 
son, George, since his father’s death, has assumed 
the principal care of the bees, for which he is well 
fitted by his previous training. 

Mr. Grimm was trim built, of medium size, pleas- 
ant in manner, but especially impressing one as of 
great carnestness. He was very methodical, and 
kept an exaet account of his business, showing, in a 
single year, $10,000 as the result of his bee-kee ping. 


CAPT. J. E. HETHERINGTON. 

The reputation of being the most extensive bee- 
keeper in the world—a reputation which no one in 
the fraternity would lightly esteem — belongs to 
John E. Hetherington, better known as Captain J. 
E. Hetherington. He was born Jan. 7, 1840, and is 
one of the very few who have never had any other 
residence than the place of birth—Cherry Valley, 
N. Y. His bee-keeping career commenced at the 
early age of twelve years, when, with $5.00 earned 
for that special purpose, he bought a colony of bees, 
und at seventeen had marketed honey by the ton, 
averaging nearly 60 lbs. per colony, and this was se- 
cured in glass boxes, although box hives and the 
brimstone-pit were then in vogue. At this same 
time, in 1857, he invented a double-walled hive, with 
contined air-spuce between walls, applying for a 
patent on it; but after using two or three hundred 
of them he had the unusual good sense to discard 
his own invention when he found it did not come up 
to his expectations. He then used very successful- 
ly a straw hive, having at one time 1200 of them. 
With these hives he devised a system of artificial in- 
crease, not requiring the use of movable combs, and 
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Was so successful therewith that whole apiaries 
passed through the season without a single swarm. 

In 1861, at his country’s call he took up the life of 
a soldier, abandoning what was then the most ex- 
tensive bee-business in the country. He enlisted as 
a private in Company D, Ist Regiment U.S. Sharp- 
shooters, and advanced to the position of captain. 
His record shows that the position was fairly and 
honorably earned by his bravery. Three times he 
was wounded, and in 1864 was discharged from ser- 
vice on account of disability from his wounds. His 
army life broke down his health so completely that, 
for two years, the question of his life was one of 
great uncertainty. However, he took up bee-keep- 
ing with his old-time zest. Wide awake to the mat- 
ter of improvements, always on the lookout for any 
thing better, a trial of movable frames soon con- 
vinced him they were indispensable, the new Quin- 
by hive being adopted. The problem of preventing 
increase engaged his deepest attention. Every de- 
vice heard of or thought of was tried, only to be 
condemned, until he settled down upon the plan of 
removing the queen at swarming time. 

After a good many years’ experience with out- 
door wintering, with different hives, with and with- 
out packing, he was forced to the conclusion that 
the severity of his winters made outdoor wintering 
a risky business, and he abandoned it. Although 
more generally known as a producer of comb hon- 
ey, he was one of the first to use the extractor, and 
considers it a great boon to bee keepers. He be- 
lieves in producing honey of whatever kind and in 
whatever style the market demands. Two years be- 
fore the date of Wagner's patent he began experi- 
menting with comb foundation, entering into the 
matter with great enthusiasm. To prevent the 
foundation from sagging, he tried, in turn, cloth, 
paper, and wood, as bases. None of these were sat- 
isfactory, and finally, in 1875, he experimented with 
wire. The difficulty of impressing sheets of wax 
with wire imbedded, without laying bare the wires in 
some places, suggested to him the feasibility of lav- 
ing the base flat instead of rhomboidal, as in natural 
comb. Perhaps he was led to this partly from the 
fact that, several years previous, Mr. Quinby and he 
had made complete comb of thin metal coated with 
wax; and he was the more ready to adopt this, be- 
cause, in his experiments with metal combs, the bees 
had used the cells with flat base. Having abstained 
from the use of foundation in raising comb honey on 
account of the objectionable “ tishbone.,”’ he now 
saw that, with flat-bottom foundation, he could keep 
up his well-earned reputation for producing comb 
honey of the finest qual¥y; for with such founda- 
tion the finished product had a base even more deli- 
eate than that produced wholly by the bees. Upon 
this invention the captain secured a patent, covering 
all kinds of wire supports for foundation, including 
wired frames. He receives a royalty upon flat-bot- 
tom foundation from the manufacturers, Messrs. J. 
Vandeusen & Sons; but the very valuable use of 
wired frames is freely given to the public; and for 
this, grateful recognition should be cheerfully grant- 
ed to the inventor. 

Captain Hetherington is an execilent mechanic, 
making all his own supplies, extractors, box-making 
machines, ete., even to the dozen or more wheelbar- 
rows used in his different apiarics. At the Centen- 
nial, his exhibit took the first prize. Previous to 
this he had made a large shipment of comb honey to 
Engluud — no such extensive shipment, probably, 


| having been made before. His bees have been in- 

| creased to about 3000 colonies, kept in some fourteen 

| apiaries, from two to twelve miles distant from his 
home. He hires the ground and takes all care of the 
bees, visiting them as often as may be necessary, 
whether his visits be two days or two weeks apart, 
although in the busy season it is a rare thing that 
each apiary is not visited each week. Tn the fall, all 
the bees are hauled home, weighed, equalized in 
stores, und prepared for winter, 

Capt. H. was one of the founders of the New York 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, at that time called 
Northeastern, and, after Mr. Quinby’s death, was its 
president. He was one of the oviginal members of 
the National Society, and was one year clected presi- 
dent, an honor which he declined, on account of 
poor health, 


of oe >» 


Ek. HETHERINGTON, 


The captain's personal appearance is in keeping 
with his tithe, talland commanding. He is an car- 
nest temperance worker, an officer and worker in 
the Sabbath-school, which his children—two boys 
anda girl—attend, and is a regular attendant of the 
Presbyterian Church, of which his wife is a member, 
He has a dislike for notoriety, and some have an im- 
pression that, like a turtle In its shell, he holds him- 
self sullenty aloof, keeping valuable secrets to him- 
self. Nothing cun be further from the fact. He is 
remarkably genial and social, and has no secrets of 
any kind pertaining to bec culture that he would not 
gladly give to any one whom they might benefit. It 
is to be regretted that so little Is seen from his pen. 
Possessed of an easy and pleasant style, and with an 
experience exceptionally extensive, whatever he 
does write is of value, and it is to be hoped that he 
may give fuller scope to his gift in that direction, 








PROF, A, J. COOK. 

Albert J. Cook was born Aug. 30, 1842, at Owosso, 
Mich. Those who are intimately acquainted with 
the man will not be surprised to learn that his pa- 
rents were thoroughly upright Christians. The dai- 
ly reading of the Bible, with comments by the fa- 
ther, re-enforced by the constant cxample cf a 
chaste, honest, and industrious daily life, left its im- 
press for life on the character of the son, 

At the age of 15 he entered Michigan Agricultural 
College, where he graduated at 20, having been 
obliged during his course to suffer the sharp disap- 











pointment of suspending study a whole year on ae- 





: count of sickness, his health always having been 
rather delicate during his earlier years. Upon his 
eraduation he went, on account of poor health, to 
California, where for three years he labored very 
suecessfully as a teacher. He then studied a 
tion of two years at Harvard University and Har- 
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PROF. A, J. COOK, 






O. W. Holmes as teachers. In 1866 he was appoint- 
ed instructor at Michigan Agricultural College, and 







same college, 






sects in general, but about bees in particular, 






ory of bees, studies the bee structurally from tip of 







honey to manipulate; handles the bees, clips queens, 
prepares and puts on sections, extracts, ete. Prob- 
ably in no other institution in the country, if in the 
world, is this done. 

Prof, Cook is an active and influential member of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, of 
which he has been president; was one of the origi- 
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vard Medical College with Agassiz, Hazen, and Dr. | 


in 1868 Professor of Entomology and Zoology in the | 


He has done and is doing a work unique in charac- | 
ter, for he instructs the students, not only about in- | 


Every student that graduates goes all over the the- | 


tongue to tip of sting, and goes through with all the 
manipulations of the apiary—that is, if there is any | 


nators of the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, of which he was president for a number of 
years, and helped start the State Horticultural So- 
ciety, being a member of its board for some years. 
He is widely known as a writer. His * Manual of 
the Apiary” has reached a sale of 14,0060 copies, and 
*Tnjurious Insects of Michigan” 3000 copies. He is 
also the author of “Maple Sugar and the Sugur- 
Bush.” of which 5°00 copies have been published, 
He has written much for bee-journals, as also for 
the general press. He is a clear, practicul writer, 
with a happy style. 

In the battle waged against insect-focs, he has 
rendered valuable service. Remedies which he tirst 
advised are now common, and he was probably the 
first to demonstrate the efficacy and safety of Paris 
green for codlin moth. 

Prot. Cook of average height and weight, a 
charming conversationalist, and an intensely inter- 
esting lecturer. His very pleasant manner is only 
a fair index of a genial and loving spirit that, in an 
unusual degree, strives to put the best construction 
on the conduct and motives of every one, and 
throws a mantle of charity over their faults. His 
spirit of kindness extends to the brute creation; 
and on his farm, in which he is much interested, he 
has some fine-blooded stock; and in attempting to 
engage a hand to work upon the farm, the writer 
once heard him stipulate as essential that the em- 
ploye must be kind to animals, and free from the 
use of liquor, tobacco, and profane language. 

Prof, Cook is a great home lover, and proud of his 
wife and two children. An earnest Christian work- 
er, he has for a number of years done a most impor- 
tant work in conducting a Sablt ath-school class con- 
taining thirty or forty college students. It is to be 
regretted that excessive work has told unpleasant- 
ly on his health. 


is 


LYMAN C. ROOT. 

Lyman C. Root was born in St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
Dee Mth, 840. The better part of his education was 
obtained in “brush college;"’ but before entering 
this he had two terms in the ucademy, two in St. 
Luwrence University, and a course in Eastman’s 
Business College, where he graduated in 1865. The 
eight years following he was with Mr. Quinby, for 
the last five years his partner. It was his high privi- 
lege to be associated with him during what may be 
called the transition period of modern bee-keeping: 
during the time of the most rapid changes from box 
to frame hives; the time of the dissemination of the 
Italian bee, the introduction of the honey-extractor, 
the invention of the Quinby bee-smoker, the adop- 
tion of the one-comb section, and the perfecting of 
the new Quinby frame and hive. The various exper- 
iments that ended in the adoption of comb founda- 
tion were then in progress, and Mr. Quinby could 
have had no young man with him more enthusiastic 
and more helpful than the energetic L. C. Root, who 
released him from business cares, and gave him the 
| needed leisure for study and invention. These were 
golden days for Mr. Quinby, well improved; and for 
Mr. Root nothing less, as he recalls the results ob- 
tained. Their supply-business rapidly grew to large 
proportions, and it was common for them to buy 
from three to five hundred colonies in box hives in 
the spring, transfer them to the new hive, and sell 
them to their customers in the different States. 
This necessitated a very large amount of exhausting 
| work; but at this time Mr. Root knew nothing of 
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Sparing himself, and often did in one day what the 
average man would have taken two days for accom- 
plishing. 

In 1873 it was discovered that a rest was needed, 
and in the fall of that year he retired from the part- 
nership and removed to Mohawk. But it seems im- 
possible fora man of his temperament to rest, and 
we shortly find him extending his bee-business, 2o- 
ing out in the early morning with his assistants to a 
bee-yard half a dozen miles away, and returning late 
at night with from twotothree or more thousand 
pounds of extracted honey—the same process to be 
repeated the next day. 

After the death of Mr. Quinby, Mr. Root took his 
supply-business. To all of this must be added his 
literary work as regular contributor to the American 
Agriculturist and the Country Gentleman, with fre 
quent articles to all the bee-journals of the country; 
his presidency of the North American Bee-Society, 
and of the Northeastern Association, with his lone 





. 








LYMAN C. ROOT. 

and laborious exertions in establishing the latter, 
and finally his re-writing Mr. Quinby’s book—a task 
on which he expended a greater amount of careful, 
conscientious work, and which caused him greater 
anxiety, than though it had been entirely his own. 
For this last work Mr. Root was peculiarly fitted by 
his long residence with Mr. Quinby, and knowledge 
of his methods. 

In keeping bees Mr. Root has preferred to raise ex- 
tracted honey, and to keep about forty colonies in a 
yard. His crop was usually as much per yard as his 
neighbors’ who kept twice the number in a place. 
The most of this success was due to skillful manipu- 
lations, improved honey-gutherers, and wise selec- 
tion of locations: but after subtracting all these 
there probably remains something to be credited to 
moderate sized yards. One fall he put into the cel- 
lar at the Hildreth yard forty stocks, took the same 
out in the spring without the loss of a single colony, 


alid produced from them 9727 Ibs. of extracted hoh- 
ey, 4108 Ibs. of which was gathered in just seven 
days. Is better evidence needed that the author of 
the * New Bee-Keeping” is a practical bee-keeper? 

Mr. Root takes an active part in every good work 
in the community in which he lives, and he is reudy 
to make any possible sacrifice in working to elevate 
humanity. He takes great interest in temperance 
work, and has been an active member of the Good 
Templars since 1865. My tirst knowledge of Mr. 
Root came from his making a ten-mile trip and back 
after dark, over almost impassable rouds, to our lit- 
tle village, for the purpose of organizing a lodge of 
Good Templars. Mr. Quinby and himself were two 
of those who voted the first: Prohibition ticket in St. 
Johnsville, and he has been an active supporter of 
that party ever since. 

In 1869 he was married to Mr. Quinby’s only daugh- 
ter, and his home is one in which intelligence, retine- 
ment, and happiness reside. T never met any one 
who appreciates his home, family, and friends, more 
than does Mr. Root. His wife has been a true help- 
meet to him; and in the re-writing of Mr. Quinby’s 
book she took a prominent part in the Composition 
of the same —a service she had also rendered her fa- 
| therin his last revision. Mrs. Root has had entire 

charge of the education of their two daughters, the 
elder of whom has just passed from the home in- 
struction into the highschool, while the younger will 
take another year to graduate in the home course. 

There are very few men who have had the large 
and varied experience with bees such as has fallen 
to the lot of Mr. Root. T suppose all such could be 
| counted upon the fingers of one hand, for there is 
no branch of bee culture, either theoretical or prac- 
tical, with which he is not familiar. He has been an 
extensive producer of both comb and extracted hon- 
ey; is thoroughly familiar with the details of a large 
supply-business, including the purchasing of bees in 
box hives, and transferring and Italianizing the 
same; the rearing and shipping of queens, together 
with a large experimental knowledge and a large ex- 
perience as writer and author. For the past year he 
has resided at the sea-shore, and, his numerous 
friends will be glad to learn, with health much im- 
proved; and we all unite in wishing that he may be 
spared to the bee-keeping fraternity for many years. 

P. H. ELwoon, Gleanings, June, 1888, 





DR. A. B. MASON. 

Dr. A. B. Mason was born in the town of Wales, 
Erie Co., N. Y., Nov. 18, 1883. His father and mater- 
nal grandfather were soldiers in the war of 1812. Dr. 
M. was raised ona farm, and all six of his brothers 
are farmers. At li years of age he taught success- 
fully a school in DeKalb Co., HlL., for $14.00 a month, 
and “ boarded around.” At the close of this school 
he attended several terms at Beloit (Wisconsin) Col- 
lege. He then commenced the study of medicine, 
attending lectures during the winters of 1857 and 1858 
ut the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. In "62 
he moved to Waterloo, Ta., and, the practice of med- 
icine not being to his taste, he adopted dentistry as 
his life profession, having studied it in conncetion 
with medicine. He was president of the Northern 
lowa Dental Association for two years, 

In his 19th year he united with the church, and is an 
earnest Christinn worker. For years he was an act- 
ive, if not the most active, member of the church to 
which he belonged, being at one time superintend- 
ent of the Sabbath-school, church elerk, a trustee, 
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and clerk of the board of trustees. He was a leader 
in Sabbath-school work at home and in adjoining 
counties. One year he was secretary of eight differ- 
ent organizations, four of them religious. Dr. Ma- 
son has always been an carnest temperance worker, 
neither he por any of his children using tea, coffee, 
tobacco, or liquor in any form. 
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DR. A. B. MASON. 





In 1869 a brother left in his care two colonics of 
bees till convenient to move them. Watching these 
wrouscd an interest in bees, and, as usual, the way to 
bee keeping in full was not long. In 1875, frequent 
and severe attacks of rheumatism obliged him to 
vive up the office practice of dentistry, and he has 
since made a specialty of bee-keeping, making it a 
source of revenue, 

In 1874 he moved to Ohio, where he has always 
been prominent in apicultural matters. Through 
his efforts the Tri-State Fair Association at Toledo 
was induced to offer premiums for the display of the 
products of the apiary, and this display has increas- 
ed in attractiveness each year since. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the department the first 
year, and still holds the position. He was chosen su- 
perintendent of the Apiarian Department of the 
Ohio Centennial Exposition, held at Columbus in 
Iss88. In 1882 and °3 his apiary of 75 colonies suffered 
from foul brood, nearly every colony being infested 
in the latter year; but he cured it, and has had no 
return of the disease. Dr. Mason is a poultry-fanci- 
er, und was for four years secretary of the Buckeye 
Union Poultry Association. 

Large in size, and of fine form, Dr. Mason is always 
prominent at conventions, where he is still more 
conspicuous by his never-failing joviality and good 
nature. Tn 1887 he was made president of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society. He was re-elected 
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CHARLES DADANT & SON. 

Charles Dadant was born in a village of the old 
province of Champagne (now department of Haute 
Marne), France, May 22d, 1817. When a young man 
he was a traveling agent for a dry-goods firm, and 
afterward becume a wholesale dry-goods merchant 
himselt, subsequently leaving this business to asso- 
ciate himself with his father-in-law in the manage- 
ment of atannery. In 1863 he came to the United 
States, intending to make a business of grape-grow- 
ing, with which business he had been familiar from 
childhood, as it was the leading business of his na- 
tive place. He did not know a word of English ut 
this time; but by the aid of a dictionary he became 
acquainted with it, so that, four years later, he 
could write articles for the papers, but he never 


| learned to pronounce English correctly. 


In 1864, a love for bees, which had shown itself in 
childhood, asserted itself anew, and he obtained two 
hives of bees, from a friend. After trying movable- 
frame hives side by side with the old European 
“eke” horizontally divided hives, the latter were 
cast aside, and in 1868 he tried to get the French api- 
arists to try the Langstroth system, but was re- 
buked by M. Hamet, the editor of a French bee- 
journal, who has never ceased trying to fight against 
the invading progress of movable frames, although 
other bee-magazines have started in France which 
have done the work he might so well have done. 
About this time Mr. D. tried to import bees from It- 

































CHARLES DADANT., 


aly. In 1873 he went in person to Italy, but was not 
entirely successful till 1874, when he succeeded in 
importing 250 queens. These importations were 
kept up for years. In i871 he started an out-apiary, 
and steadily increased the number of his colonies 
from year to year. In 1874 he took into partnership 





to that position for 1888-89, 





his son, Camille P. Dadant, then 23 years old, who 
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liad been raised in the business. Since 1876 they | this time he got, and kept on this little place in the 
have kept five apiarics, of 6) to 120 colonies each. | woods, a few hives of bees. 
| At the age of 32 he took the * Western fever,” and 
the product of their bees in 1884 having been | settlea ona 200-acre prairie farm in Humboldt Co., 


They have built up a large trade in extracted honey 


35.000 Ibs. Messrs. Dadant & Son are among the Towa, marrying and taking with him a wife, leaving 
lurgest, if not the largest, manufacturers of comb; his mother in care of her older brother, a single 
man, amply able to care for her. Here again he 
kept a few bees. He lived here six years, farming 





' 
| summers and trapping winters, when the breaking- 
} out of the war brought prices of farm products down 
} tow ruinous point, and he went ona visit to Platte- 
| ville, Wis.. intending to return when times bright- 
jened. Desiring some employment, he answered an 
advertisement, “ Agents wanted, to sell patent bee- 
hives.” and was soon the owner of the patent for his 
county. He made the hives himself; and as at that 
time nearly every farmer kept bees, the business 





paid well, and he soon bought two more counties. 
In his trades he got some bees, his starting-point as 
au bee-keeper. These he increased until in 1871, when 
he went into winter quarters with 123 colonies, bring 
ingout 25 in the spring, and 14 in the spring follow- 
ing. Ealarging his hives, and studying the wants of 
the becos, led to better success, reaching 500 colonies 
in the spring of I888, kept in six apiaries. In 1886, 
from 345 colonies he took 42,489 Ibs, of honey, increas- 
ne todo. In issd his 320 colonies averawed 113 tbs. 


uch, and his 419 colonies in IS87 averaged 12 Ibs. 





erch. He owns cleven aeres in the city limits ct 
Piatieville, devoted 10 garden truck and berries, 











CAMILLE P. DADANT., 


foundation in the world. Commencing with 530 Ibs. 
in 1873, they reached in 1884 the enormous amount of 
59,000 Ibs. Both father and son have written no lit 
tle for the American press. Mr. C. Dadant is better | 
known as a writer for European publications, and 
has been one of the main cxpounders of American 
methods in Europe; and the Langstroth Quinby- | 
Dadant hive, introduced by him into the Old World, 
is largely used under the name of the Dadant hive. 
He published a Petit Cours d@ Apiculture Pratique in | 
S74, in France. To him was committed the task of 
preparing a revised edition of Lingstroth’s book, 
and this he has also translated for publication in the 





French language. 





EDWIN FRANCE. 
Edwin France, of Platteville, Wis., is moted as a 
producer of extracted honey on aw large seale. He 
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' 
eg : was born in Herkimer Co., N. Y., Feb. 4, 1824. His 
if ; : father was a furnace-man, molding and melting 
a ; Jae iron; and, having a large family to support, had dif- 
3 ai By ficulty in making both ends meet. At the age of 
if 2h eight, young Edwin was sent to live with his moth- 
eae. i er’s brother, returning home at 16. He then served 
; ; : + an apprenticeship of four years at the furnace, when 
: pat : his father bought forty acres of timber, which they 
‘ re i c'eared up as a farm, working at the furnace win wee ay 
peat ‘, ters. At the age of 24 his father died, leaving him EDWIN FRANCE. 
hee taf the main stay of the family. He guve up the fur- Mr. France and his son do all the work, except 





nace, and worked part of the time making salt-bar- | during a few weeks in the busy season, when he 
rels summers, and cutting sawlogs winters. About ' hires cight assistants from l2 to IS years old. The 
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Whole ten go to one of the different apiaries each 
day, making a sort of picnic, and returning at night, 
Mr. F, has not written much for the press; but what 
he haus written bears the marks of ripe experience, 


PHILIP HENRY ELLWOOD, 

Philip Henry Elwood is a good illustration of the 
healthfulness of bee-keeping as a vocation, At the 
uge of 28 he was advised by his physicians to aban- 
don a college course und choose some outdoor oceu- 
Elwood the 


pation, and now P. H. hee-keeper is 
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ELWOOD., 








known as aman who tips the senles at 225 Tbs, 


after leaving school he was offered a desirable posi- 
tion as teacher of natural sciences ina high school 
in Michigan, but the offer was refused. In 1872, at 
the age of 25, he commenced bee-keeping as a piurt- 
neroft Captain Hetherington. This partnership was 
protitubly continued for tive years, when he removed 
u distance of ten miles to Starkville, Herkimer Co., 
N.Y... where he has since remained, to carry on the 
business of raising honey. He was happily married 
in i%. Mr. EK. is a conservative bee-keeper, little in- 
clined to rush after new things simply because they 
wre new, and is sometimes accused of being at fault 
in not placing sufficient confidence in the recom- 
mendations of others. He cures more to be sure 
that his plans and implements are such as experi 
ence proves the best, than to be constantly trying to 
invent something new. He uses the small Quinby 
hive, and, after giving a thorough trial to outdoor 
wintering, he winters exclusively in cellars. The 
larger part of his comb honey is put up in two-pound 
glassed boxes, and it was his honey that took the 
first premium at the Paris World’s Exposition, ex- 
hibited in the same packing-cases in which it was 
shipped from his apiary. He prefers Italian hy- 
brids, and keeps about °00 colonies. 


Soon 
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Conservative in most things, he was the first man 
in his county to cast a Prohibition vote, and in 1887 
was run for member of the Assembly. However 


earnest he may be in other things, he believes that 


| the preparation for the life to come is of infinitely 


more importance than any thing else in this life. 


GILBERT M. DOOLITTLE. 

Gilbert M. Doolittle was born Apr. MH, I46, in 
Onondaga Co., N.Y... not far from the home of his 
later years at Borodino, N.Y. During his childhood 
he often did duty by watching swarms from 10 to 3 
o’elock, and at the age of eight was given au second 
swarm for the hiving. A thief, however, emptied 
the hive of its contents; and as foul brood prevailed 
in that 
years it was not till the spring of 1860 he laid the 
foundation of his present apiary by purchasing two 
Like many others he commenced 


region during several of the succeeding 


colonies of bees, 
with great Cnthusiasm, diligently studying all the 
books and papers obtainable, but, unlike many 
others, he has never allowed his enthusiasm to die 
out, and is to-day a diligent student of the ways of 
the busy bee. It is rare to find any one so familiar 
with what bas been done and written relative to 
bee-keeping. As n business, Mr. D. has made bee- 
keeping a success, although he has never kept a 
large number of colonies, principally if not wholly 
because he prefers to keep no more than he can 
manage without outside help. En [886 he wrote in 
the American Bee Journal, * From less than 50 colo 
nies of bees (spring Count) T have cleared over S1CO0 























DOOLITTLE, 


G. M. 


each year for the past 13 years, taken as anaverage. 
I have not hired 18 days’ labor in that time in the 
apiary, nor had any apprentices or students to do 
the work for me, although I have had many applica- 
tions from those who wished'to spendja season with 


me. Besides my labor with the bees, | take care of 
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my garden and a small farin (29 acres); have charge 
of my father’s estate, run my own shop and steam- 
engine, suwing sections, hives, honey-crates, ete., 
for myself my write for seven 
different: papers, and answer a host of correspon- 
dence.” Mr. D. works for comb honey, and also 
makes quite a business of rearing queens for sale. 
Although a prolific writer, his fund of information 
never scems exhausted, and he is uniformly practi- 
eal and interesting. His writings give evidence of 
the close and careful thinker, 


and neighbors; 


In personal appear- 
ance Mr D. is of commanding presence, being large 
well formed, of complexion, aud in 


atid sundy 


manner he isa genial Christian gentleman, 


JAMES HEDDON, 
Aue. 28, 1845, in the Gene- 
Eariy in tife he removed to 


dames Heddon was born 
see Valley, New York. 
the West; and for years Dowagiac, Mich., has been 
nome well known to bee keepers, because it is the 
home of James Heddon. Endowed by nature witha 
mind of remarkable vigor, he Jacked the advantages 


JAMES HEDDON,. 


of much training in schools, and possibly also its 
disadvantages, His entrance into the ranks of bee- 
keepers, about the year 1869, may probably be traced 
to the fact that he married Miss Hastings, the daugh- 
ter of a bec-keeper, serving a year’s apprenticeship 
with the father. Few have shown such faith in bee- 
keeping, for Mr. H. was the first in the State, and 
one of the first in the country, to make a specialty 
of that pursuit, and few have shown that their faith 
was so well founded; for, commencing with nothing, 
he eredits his capital, amounting to thousands, en- 
lirely tothe aid of the litthe busy bee. His apiaries 
have some years contained between 500 and 600 Ccolo- 
nies. In 1879 he added the supply-business. 

Mr. Heddon is slight and wiry in figure, below the 
medium size, of sandy complexion, and intensely 
nervous in temperament. This nervous tendency 
leaves its strong impress on his writings, and more 





especially on his speaking. To that, and to the staté 
of health resulting from it, may perhaps be attrib- 
uted a fierceness in controversy, especially in’ his 
earlicr writings, that would hardly allow one, who 
had never seen him, to give him credit for the affa- 
bility that he really possesses. As might be expect- 
ed, both in writing and speaking he is possessed of 
great vigor. He is a prolific writer, and, when not 
too much carried away by controversy, eminently 
practical. In 1885 he published * Success in Bee Cul 
ture,” a practical work, giving his phins of bee- 
Heddon 
brood- 


management, as also a deseripvion of the 
hive invented by him—a hive having the 
chamber horizontally divided in two sections, with 
the intention of making manipulation by hives rath- 
er than by trames. He is also editor and publisher 
of the Dowagiac Times, 

Among his) inventions, the Heddon 
hive, are the Heddon surplus case and the slat hon- 
ey-board, so extensively used. He is the father of 
the * Pollen Theory.” Mr. Heddon is by Teas 
guided by what is merely popular, sceming rather to 
tuke a delight 
pioned box hives and black bees after their general 
He prefers a carefully bred 


aside from 


ho 
in the Opposite, and fora time cham- 


ubandonment. now 





} cross of Italians and bhaicks. 
| 


D. A. JONES. 

Most prominent among the bee-keepers of Caun- 
adaiis Mr. D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Ontario. If tor 
no other reason, his name deserves a place in the 
| history of bee-keeping as the man who undertook to 
scour foreign lands and the isles of the seas for new 

races of bees. Few would have undertaken such a 

daring enterprise as that of Mr. Jones, when, in P879, 
| he set out in person, at great expense, and amid 
| dangers and exposures, visited Cyprus and Pales- 
tine in search of the races of bees which he not only 
sought but found. As a fitting adjunct to this 
undertaking he established, on separate islands in 
the Georgian Bay, apiaries where the different races 
might be kept in purity, or crossed at will. Such 
things as these, of which the public enjoys the 
benefit, are usually undertaken by government; 
but Mr. Jones drew on his private purse, and esti- 
mates that by thousand 
dollars for the operation, 

Oct. 9, 1886, D. A. Jones was born near Toronto, 
Canada, Until of age he worked on the farm with 
his father. He then engaged in different occupa- 
tions, bringing up in Illinois about 186), where he 
worked a few months with a stockman. In the fall 
of the same year he attended a large exhibition at 
Chicago, where he was intensely interested in seeing 
aman exhibiting the Langstroth hive, manipulating 
the combs covered with bees, and explaining the 
advantages of movable Mr. Jones took 
measurements of the parts of the hive, a fresh in- 
terest being awakened, for his father had been a 
bee-keeper, and among his earliest recollections was 
that of being carried by his father to the hives to 
watch the bees. At the age of tive he was fairly 
versed in what was then generally known as to the 
habits of bees; and before the age of fifteen he 
hunted and captured bees, without the aid of his 
father. 

Mr. Jones married and settled in Beeton, where 
he engaged in show irbws Sev afterward becoming 
so much interested in real-estate affairs and improve- 
ment of his village that he sold out his store, and 


he was poorer several 


combs. 
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thus had leisure to gratify his taste for bees, and 
commenced with two colonies in Langstroth hives. | 
Afterward he established a much larger store, 
became profitably interested in railroads and other 
matters, but still found time to give attention to 
bees, until his two colonies became several apiaries. 
He has built up a large trade in extracted honey, 
and has given great impetus to exhibitions of honey 


at fairs, especially in very small packawes. 
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years, peddling them out in the surrounding coun- 
try. At eighteen he began teaching school winters. 
While thus “boarding around,” a copy of King’s 
“Text-Book” fell in his way. It was to hima reve- 
lation. He learned that the owner had about fifty 
colonies of bees down cellar, which he was not long 
inasking tosee, and for the first time lie loked upon 
au movable-comb hive the American. The next sea- 
son, in swarming time, he visited this friend, and 
the charms of bee-keeping appeared greater than 
those of any other business. Although not really 
owning a bee till the lapse of many months, he be- 
came then and there in spirit a bee-keeper, reading 
all he could find on the subject, and visiting bee 
keepers. The introduction of woolen-factorics come 
pelled him to abandon the spinning-wheel trade; 
and one afternoon in June, while peddling out his 








Db. A. JONES, 


In 1878 he commenced in a small way to manufac- 


ture supplies, and about six years later built a large | 


factory. In 18%6 the business had grown to such 
proportions that a company was chartered, with the 
title, “The D. A. Jones Co., Limited,” and a capital 
of $40,000. 

The Canatlian Bee Journal, the tirst dollar weekly 
in the world, is another child of Mr. Jones, in which 
he may justly take pride 

Mr. Jones, in spite of his curnestness and cnergy, 
isa very sociable and jovial person, always ready to 
communicate to others the result of his investiza- 
tions He is of medium size, rather inclined to 
stoutness, and of sandy complexion. He is still 
active in publie affairs, but, better than all, is a 
professing Christian. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

W. Z. Hutchinson is one of the many, who, al- 
though born in the East, have spent in the West all 
of life that can be remembered. Born in Orleans 
Co., N. Y., Feb. 17, 1851, he was taken, four years 
later, with his father’s family, to the dense forests 
of Genesee Co., Michigan, where his father literally 
hewed out a farm. W. Z. had the full benefit of 
pioneer backwoods life: and although hunting, 
trapping, etec., had a full share of his time, his natu- 


| last lot, he made a sale to a farmer about 16 miles 
from home; and although it was only about four 
| o'clock, he begved to be allowed to stay all night, 
urged thereto by the sight of a long row of brightly 
painted hives. This bee-keeper had an only daugh- 
l ter, and the reader can weave his own romance, 
upon being told that the father, Mr. Clark Simpson, 
| becume the father-in-law of Mr. Hutchinson, 
| In INT he began bee-keeping with four colonies, 
and an excellent theoretical knowledge of the busi- 
j} ness. Mr. H. has never kept a very large number of 
| colonies, but has made a comfortable living by the 
} sale of comb honey. In 8s he removed from Rog- 
ersville to Flint, Mich., where he established the 
Bee-Weepers’ Review, which tills a place not previous 
| ly occupied, and is edited with the ability that 
|} might be expected from oue who has been so faver- 
j ably known through his many articles published in 
the bee-journals and other papers, 






| 












W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


In appearance, Mr. HL. might more readily be tak- 
en fora professional man than for a farmer or bee- 


ral bent was towerl machinery. This passion for | keeper. Tall, straight as an arrow, with side whis- 


machinery was, as he advanced in his “teens,” put 


kers, and rather dark Complexion, he presents a 


to practical use by building a turning-lathe, and be- | conspicuous figure at the gatherings of bee-keepers, 


ginning the manufacture of spinning-wheels and 


reels. These he continued to make for several 











where he is always in office, whether the guthering 





be local or national. 
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H. R. BOARDMAN. 

H. R. Boardman was born Apr. 2, 1834, in Swanzey, 
N. H., and at about onc vear of age he was taken to 
What was then the wilderness West, and during near- 
ly all his life his present place of residence, East 





H.R. BOARDMAN, 


Townsend, Ohio, las been his home. The district 
chool was his only college, unless we take into ne 
count the opportunities fordevelopment atforded by 
an aequaintaunce with the wild woods, abounding in 
deer, turkies, and other wild game. Mr. Boardman 
suys, The wild woods have ever possessed a charm 
for me. The pages of Nature's great open book 
have furnished me much with which to make life 
pleasant; and it is this wsthetic taste, no doubt, that 
has led me to my present occupation of bee-keep- 
ing.” Mr. B. has a cabinet of mounted specimens of 
birds, prepared by his own hands, in which he takes | 
a pride next to that which he takes in his apiaries. 
Mr. Boardman’s training as a bee-keeper com- 
menced at a very carly age. His father was a bee- 
keeper of the old school, and a very successful one. 
By means of box hives and the brimstone-pit he se- 
cured honey for the family table, and also some to 
sell, nearly every season. Later on, boxes were put 
on top, the boxes sealed around with lime mortar or 
moist clay, to exclude the light entirely, in order to 
induce the bees to commence work in them, One 


year his father bought 25 colonies of bees early in 
the seuson, away from home; and as there was no 
one to watch them at swarming time, he tiered them 
up by putting an empty hive over cach colony, there 
being a hole through which the bees could pass into 
the hives above. In the fall the bees were brim- 
stoned, and the honey hauled home, nearly a ton! | 
Considerable wild honey was also obtained from the 
trees, The abundance of these wild bees before 
tame bees were abundant, suggested, Mr. B. thinks, 
that they were native. 

Mr. Boardman is a careful observer, doing his own 
thinking, and adhering to plans which he has found 
suecessful. He produces comb honey, and keeps 400 | 
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or 5) colonies in four apiaries. He is remarkably 
successful in wintering. He aims to secure a mod- 
erate yield with moderate increase, and has thus car- 


ried ona profitable and inercasing business. 
| Mr. B. is of spare tigure, hardly up to medium 
| size, earnest in manner, suggesting a person of great 
decision and activity, Although not a prolific writ- 
er, Whatever has come front his pen is practical and 
valuable. 


CHARLES FL MUTH, 

Charles FL Muthis one of our veterins in bee cui- 
ture. Years ago, when we first Logan to talk about 
movable-frame hives and Ttalian bees, he was one 
wumong us, and aman always posted, Of late yours 
he has been pretty well known by his articles on the 
treatment of foul brood; and as he succeeds in cur- 
ing itin his own apiary, we think it fair to prestme 
he would in any apiary, if he had proper facilities. 
Although for many years friend Muth’s apiary was 
on the roof of his store, or, rather, store and dwell- 
ing, it is now situated ina sort of open veranda, the 
open side being next to the river. Through this 
open side the bees go out and in. The hives are 
placed a convenient distance from the floor, and ar- 
ranged with alleys between them, Although he has 
some thirty or forty colonics grouped together quite 
closely, they seem to go out and in, and tind their re- 
spective hives just as well, for wight we could seo, as 
those located in the open air. The bees we saw there 
last fall were beautifully marked, and very docile, 
We herewith present you his picture. 





CHARLES F. MUTH, 


Friend Muth has, of late years, been more widely 
known asa great honey buyer, than as a producer of 
honey on a large seale. Perhaps no man in the 
world has bought and sold more honey than he has; 
and one very pleasant thing about it is, that in all 
these large business transactions all his customers 
seem to be warm personal friends, 

































































While at the convention last fall, the subject of the 
palmetto honey of the South came up. Friend Muth 
was called upon to tell what he knew about it. In 
order to impress upon us that the honey wus of ex- 
ceHent quality, he made the remark that on one 
shipment which he had engaged for 8 cents a pound, 
he afterward paid the man 10, because it went so 
much beyond his expectations. At this point Prof. 
Cook arose and interrupted him. 

“Friend Muth,” said he, *T wish to ask just one 
question right here.” 

“Very well, go on,” said our jovial friend. 

“TT want to know,” said friend Cook, “if the con- 
vention are to understand that this is the kind of a 
man you are.” 

“Tt is the kind of aman T was (hat time,” 
prompt reply. And we really believe that that és the 
kind of a man friend M. has ulways been, and we 
Gleanings, June, 188.3, 


was the 


trust always will be. 


MRS, LUCINDA HARRISON, 

Among women, no bee-keeper is more widely or 
favorably Known than Mes, Lucinda Harrison. Born 
in Coshocton, O., Nov. 2h Tel, she came, in 1836, to 
Peoria Co., TL. her parents, Alpheus Richardson and 
wife, being pioneer settlers. Public schools in) Peo- 
rin at that time were undeveloped, and cduecational 
























































MRS, LUCINDA HARRISON, 


wdvantages few; but her parents gave her the best 
that could) then be had in private schools. Her 
brother Sanford was amember of the first class that 
graduated from Knox Collewe, Galesburg, TL, and 
she then spent a year at an academy taught by him 
at Granville, [ll She taught school from time to 
time till 1855, when she married Robert Dodds, a 
prosperous farmer of Woodford Co., TL, who died 
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| honey-hee 





two yveurs later, leaving her a widow at 25. In L866 
she married Lovell Harrison, one of the substantial 
citizens of Peoria, from that time making Peoria 
her home. 

Mrs. Harrison thus deseribes her entrance into the 
ranks of bee-keepers: 

“In 1871, while perusing the Reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, | came across a flowery 
essay on bee culture, from the graceful pen of Mrs. 
Ellen Tupper. [- caught the bee-fever so badly that 
I could hardly survive until the spring, when [T pur- 
chased two colonies of Halians of the tate Adam 
Grimm. The bees were in cight-frame Langstroth 
hives, and we still continue to use hives exactly sim- 
ilar to those then purchased. [bought the bees 
without my husband's knowledge, knowing full well 
that he would forbid me if he knew it, and many 
were the curtain lectures TL received tor purchasing 
such troublesome stock. One reason tor his hostili- 
ty was that IT kept continually pulling the hives to 
pieces to see what the bees were at, and kept them 
on the war-path. Our home is on three city lots, 
and at the time | commenced bee-keeping our trees 
und vines were just coming into bearing, and Mr. 
Harrison enjoyed very much being out among his 
pets, and occasionally had an escort of scolding 
bees. Meeting with opposition made me all the 
more determined to succeed. * Nothing suceeeds 
I never wavered in my fixed deter- 
there was to know about 


like sucecss.’ 
mination to know all 
si and To wes too inquisitive, prying into 


| their domestic affairs, which made them so very 








irritable.’ 

Her perseverance we 
ceased opposition, became himself interested in the 
bees, end helped take care of them, saying he be- 
bee-kceeping would add tem years to 


srewerded, In time Mr. H. 


lieved that 
their life. 
contained about Wo colonics, she being prevented 


For a number of years her apiary has 


from doing as much wich the bees as she otherwise 
would, by ill health aod family cares; for, although 
childless herself, she hes been a mother to several 
orphan children, 

Mrs, H. is best known as a writer, her many con 
tributions tothe press being Marked by vigor and 
originality, witha blunt candor that assures one of 
her sincerity. She has been bee-cditor of the Prai- 
ric Farmer since sib, end has written for Colman’s 
Rural World, and occasionally for other papers. She 
has held important offices in the No A. BOK. A., and 
also in other societies. She credits bee-keeping with 
making life more cnjoyable, opening up a new 
world, and making her more observant of plants 
and Lowers, 


MRS. SARAH J. AXTELL. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Axtell is one of the women promi- 
nently known among bee-keepers, although she pro- 
tests that her husband, Linus C. Axtell, rather than 
herself, should have the prominence. Mr. Axtell is 
a farmer living at Roseville, Warren Co., TL, his 
wife having been an invalid most of her life. Tn U7 
they got thelr tirst colony of bees. As these in- 
creased, Mrs, Axtell’s interest in them increased, and 
with increase of interest in the bees came increase of 
health, Mrs. A. finding that, after a summer spent in 
the open air with her bees, her health is so much im- 
proved that she is able to withstand the winter con- 
finement to which she might otherwise succumb, 
Since 1877 the bees have been kept in two apiaries, 
Mr. A, hires help to do the work of the farm, which 
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he superintends, but spends most of his time in api- 
culture. At the beginning of the season he goes 
daily to the out-apiary, doing the work there; comes 
back in the cvening, and makes preparations for 
both apinries for the next day. Mrs. A, with the 
help of che hired girl, takes care of the home apiary, 
puis starters in sections, and docs other light work 
periaining to the business. By harvest-time, swarm- 
ing is nearly over and the work is reversed, Mrs. A 
going daily to the out-apiary, while Mr. A. takes 
care of the home apiary and helps harvest the farm 
crops. Their success has been varied, the yield per 
colony ranging fromalmost nothing to more than 216 
Ibs. per colony in 1882, when from 180 colonies were 
taken 39,000 Ibs. of extracted honey. Mrs. A. is deep- 





ly interested in the work of missions, and an addi 
tional reason for the beneficial cffeets of bee-work 











MRS. SARAH J. AXTELL, 


upon her heath tics in the fact that she has constantly 
With her the delightful stimulus of the thought that 
every pound of honey secured allows hor to devot 
un additional amount to the cause so deur to her 
heart. Although not a prolitic writer, Mrs. Axtcll is 
practical and interesting. 


VRS. MAIHALA B. CHADDOCK, 

The subject of this sketch was born in Grant Co., 
Ind... Dee. 15, 844. She married, at the ave of 22, Mr. 
John Chaddock, a prominent farmer of Fulton Co., 
Illinois. In I%2 she hived a runaway swarn of 





bhack bees, which had clustered upon a peach-trec, 


and this was her first start in bee culture. TP was | 


then writing bee-letters to the Prairie Farmer, and 
Mrs. Chaddock was a contributor to that paper, un 


der the nom de plume of “Hail Columbia.’ She 


wrote to me, asking some questions about bees; and 
when I had rend GLEANINGS T would send it to her 
to read and return. She became a subscriber and a 
contributor, Lsold her an Italian queen in 1874, and 





she Italianized her apiary. Her apiary is not large, 
as it has never numbered more than 30 colonies; birt 
she has sold bees neariy every year, and is now wib- 


tering 17 colonics. 





MRS. MAHALA B, CHADDOCK, 


In the fall of IS78 1 visited her, driving there with 
my horse and buggy, the distance being 60 miles. It 
was dark and raining when | reached her pleasant 
home, and Twas weary with my drive; but my wea- 
riness was soon dispelled by the cheery welcome J 
received from her and her excellent husband. Dur- 
ing my stay | examined her apiary, and soon saw 
that it was well cared for, and the whitest of comb 
hon y graced her table. I never ate finer canned 
peaches than at her table, which were sweetened 
with honey. At the time of my visit she was a wo- 
man of splendid physique, abounding in health and 
strength, and said she enjoyed taking her ax and 
cutting up trees after they were felied. TI thought I 
never saw a person possessing equal magnetism. 

Mrs. ©., by her energy and varied abilities, is a fair 
type of the American Country-woman, a class pecul- 
iar to this land, and scarcely possible in any other. 


That shoe may regain her former health and strength, 


and that there may be many years of usefulness in 
store for her, is the sincere wish of all. 
Mrs. L HARRISON, Gleanings, Feb., 1888, 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 

One among the very few who make bee-keeping 
their sole business is Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, HI. 
He was born June 10, 18381, at Ligonier, Pa. With a 
spirit of independence, and a good deal of self-denial 
sometimes bordering upon hardship, young Miller 
worked his way through school, graduating at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., at the age of 22. Unlike 
many boys who go through college self-supported, 
running into debt at the end of their course, our 
young friend graduated with a surplus of some 
seventy odd dollars, over and above his current ex 
penses at school; but, as we shall presently see, it 
was at the expense of an otherwise strong constitu- 
tion. He did not know then, as he does now, the im- 
portance of observing the laws of health. Instead of 
tuking rest he immediately took a course in medi- 


| cine, graduating from the University of Michigan at 


the age of 25. After settling down to practice, poor 














health, he says, coupled with a nervous anxiety as to 
his fitness for the position, drove him from the field 
in aw year. He then clerked, traveled, and taught. 
He bad a natural talent for music, which by hard 
study he so developed that he is now one of the fin- 
est musicians in the country. If you will refer to 
the preface to Root’s Curriculum for the Piano (a 
work, by the way, which is possessed or known in 
almost every household where music is appreciated), 
you will that this Dr. Miller rendered 
“much and important aid” to the author in-his 
work. In this he wrote much of the fingering; and 
before the Curriculum was given to the printers for 
the last time, Mr. Root submitted the revised proofs 
to the doctor for final correction, 


see Sune 





DR. C C MILLER. 


His musical compositions are simple and delirhttul, 
and you would be surprised to loarn that one or two 
of the songs which are somewhat known were com- 
posed by Dr. Miller. 
posed by friend M., especially to be sung at a bee- 
keepers’ convention, Dr. Geo, F. Root, than whom no 
one now living is better able to judge, said, ** They 
Dr. Miller also spent 


Speaking of two songs com- 


are characteristic and good.” 
about a year as music agent, bolping to get up the first 
Cincinnati Musical Festival in 1873, under Theodore 


Thomas. Dr. M. is a fine sinwer, and delights all who 
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hear him. Upon hearing and knowing of his almost 
exceptional talents for music, we are unavoidably 
led to wonder why he should now devote his atten- 
tion solely to bee-keeping; and this wonder is in- 
creased when we learn that he has had salaries of- 
fered by music-publishing houses which would daz- 
zie the eyes of most of us. But he says he prefers 
God's pure air, good health, and a good appetite, ac- 
companied with a smatler income among the bees, to 
a larger salary indoors with attendant poor health, 
As has been the case with a good many others, the 


| doctor's first acquaintance with bees was through 


his wife, who, in 1861, secured a runaway swarm ina 
natural hobbyist, he at be- 
As he studied and worked 


sugar-barrel, A once 
came interested in bees. 
with them he gradually grew 
against the advice and wishes of friends. In 
1878 he made bee-keeping his sole business. He now 
keeps from 200 to 400 colonies, in four out-apiaries. 
All the colonies are run for comb honey, and his an- 
He is intensely 


into au bee-keeper, 


his 


nual products run up into the tons. 
practical, and an enthusiast on all that pertains to 
his chosen pursuit. Though somewhat conservative 
us to the practicability of “new things,” he is ever 
ready to cast aside the old and adopt the new, pro- 
merit, Although he 
invention, he has 


viding it has real claims no 
originality, either of ideas or of 
nevertheless given to the bee-keeping world not a 
few useful hints, and has likewise improved devices 
or inventions otherwise impracticable. 

Asa writer he is conversational, terse, and right to 
the point. Not unfrequently his style betrays here 
and there glimmerings of fun, which he seems, in 
consequence of his jolly goed nature, unable to sup- 
His * Year Among the Bees” (see Book No- 


tices), his large correspondence for the bee-journats, 


press. 


and his biographical sketches preceding this, as also 
his writings elsewhere in this work, are all charae- 
teristic of his style. 

Of him as a man, a personal friend, and a Christian 
brother, it affords me great pleasure to speak. Phys- 
ically he is rather under the medium height, thick- 
set, and of an exceptionally pleasant face. To know 
him intimately, and to feel his intense friendship, is 
to know a near kinsman indeed. There are few 
more devoted Christians than Dr. C.C. Miller. He 
has always been active in Christian work, and is 
now superintendent of the Sunday-school of the 
ehurech which he attends regularly as might readily 
be imagined. He uses his voice and his talents for 
music to the glory of God, in a way which would 
seem sure to bring conviction to the unconverted, | 
have heard him sing for Christ, and [ know whereof 
I speak. May he live long to benefit: bee-keepers, 
and to glorify Christ! 

As it would hardly be appropriate for the doctor 
towrite his own sketch, he has requested me to do 
so. Twill therefore sign myself as below. If you 


wish to know who he is, see preface. 
ERNEST. 








